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Ir is understood that Governor Flower has made up his 
mind to sign the new insurance code, but will defer doing so 
till near the expiration of the thirty days granted him in which 
to sign bills. When it becomes a law there is likely to bé a 
good many changes among assessment life and accident compa- 
nies. Under it the life associations will be required to specify 
in their policies a definite amount for which each one is issued, 
and, in case of the death of the assured, to pay the full amount 
within ninety days. They will also be required to keep on 
hand a reserve fund equal to the amount realized from one 
assessment upon all members. This will necessitate, in many 
cases, a double assessment as soon as the law goes into effect, 
and it is anticipated that many members will drop out in conse- 
quence. Accident companies, whose maximum policies are 
$5000 or over, must maintain a reserve fund of at least $8000, 
or if their policies are for less than $5000, the reserve fund 
must be at the rate of $2 for each $5000 insured. There are 
reports that several assessment associations, both life and acci- 
dent, are contemplating reinsurance. It will be better for all 
interested in the assessment system if the number of associa- 
tions can be reduced, and the weak and irresponsible ones con- 
solidated or amalgamated with their stronger and more enter- 
prising competitors. 





THE question as to whether or not the salary voted to ex- 
President William H. Beers of the New York Life by the trus- 
tees of that company was a valid act or not, was argued before 
Attorney-General Rosendale last week. Mr. McCall, in a letter 
addressed to him, requested him to institute such legal action 
as would result in a determination of the legality of the con- 
tract in dispute. The case was argued at length on both sides, 
counsel for the company maintaining that the contract with Mr. 
Beers was in the nature of a pension and met with the vigorous 
opposition of policyholders ; and further, that it was a contract 
which an insurance company could not under its charter law- 
fully make. Counsel argued that it was within the power of the 
Attorney-General to institute proceedings which would result 
in a speedy determination of the question. Counsel for Mr. 
Beers maintained the legality of the contract, claiming that the 
compensation stipulated was in consideration of services to be 
rendered and was not a pension. The Attorney-General ex- 
pressed his reluctance to entertain the proposition in behalf of 
the company, and thought that the proper course would be for 
a direct appeal to the courts in the usual way. He, however, 
stated that he would carefully review the case and decide as 
speedily as possible as to what course he would pursue. Up to 
the present writing his decision has not been made public. There 
seems to be an impression among some friends of Mr. Beers 
that President McCall is personally opposed to the payment of 
this pension. We do not so understand it. Previous to Mr. 
McCall’s election to the presidency of the company, policy- 
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holders, through the committee of which General Slocum was 
president, and through the press as well as by letter, had pro- 
tested against this payment to Mr. Beers, and since Mr. McCall 
became president he has received a large number of letters 
requesting him to have the legality of the contract determined 
judicially before making payment under it. In accordance with 
the expressed wishes of a large number of policyholders, Mr. 
McCall has taken the action indicated. While it is probable 
that Mr. Beers will eventually get his money, Mr. McCall cannot 
be blamed for desiring the courts to pass upon the legality of 
the contract before committing himself to its payment. 





Last week some of the daily papers discovered that Morton, 
Bagby & Morton, alleged insurance brokers, were swindlers, 
and worked up quite a sensation over it. In THE SPECTATOR 
of February 25, we devoted a column to the exposure of this 
fraudulent firm, showing that they were unknown in the build- 
ing where they claimed their offices were located, and that all 
mail matter addressed to them was received by a man named 
Dennison. Therefore, in discovering that the Morton, Bagby 
& Morton firm, who were issuing policies in New York in the 
bogus Imperial of Calcutta, and S. S. Lindsey & Co. of Phila- 
delphia, who were sending out policies in the bogus Australian 
Insurance Company of Sydney, N. S. W., were both embodied 
in the person of one J. Dennison, formerly of 40 Wall street, 
was not asurprising discovery. Dennison hit upon the ingenious 
expedient of operating under two firm names in the two cities 
and deceiving the dealers in bogus insurance with his alluring 
advertisements. We are quite sure that his real name is not Den- 
nison, and that he will ultimately be identified as some notorious 
wildcat insurance operator, who has heretofore appeared under 
other cognomens. It is to be hoped that the United States au- 
thorities, who are hunting for him on a charge of using the mails 
for frauduient purposes, may succeed in catching the fellow. 
One of the most amusing episodes in his career is the discovery 
that he was in the habit of referring his Philadelphia customers 
to the New York firm for information and reversing the rule in 
dealing with inquirers in New York. Asa result the following 
letter, which was sent to a Minnesota firm, has turned up. It 
is in reply to an inquiry relative to the standing of the Phila- 


delphia end of the concern : 

Nrw York, April 14, 1892. 
DEAR Sir—S. S. Lindsey & Co. of Philadelphia have transacted all their 
business to our satisfaction. We consider them perfectly honorable and re- 
liable. The Australian company they represent is of high standing and has a 
large business in this country. The statements of Lindsey & Co. can be re- 
lied on in regard to the company’s affairs. S.S. Lindsey is himself an Aus- 
tralian, and is studying the insurance characteristics of this country with a 
view to opening up a regular agency with the customary deposit. Yours truly, 

Morton, BAGBy & Morton. 


We regard this as an original swindle and if imitators arise 
they should be promptly arrested. It is one of the most impu- 
dent methods ever tried even in the way of wildcat insurance. 





THIRTY VEARS OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


E present in this issue of THe SpecTATOR an elaborate 

table showing the transactions of all companies report- 

ing to the New York Insurance Department year by year for a 
period of thirty years. These thirty years, 1862 to 1891 inclu- 
sive, have witnessed the growth of the system of life assurance 
from a puny infant to a mighty giant, o’ertopping in its effects 
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STATISTICS OF LIFE ASSURANCE FOR THIRTY YEARS. 
The following tables show the financial condition and amount of business transacted by life assurance companies reporting to the New York Insur- 
ance Department from 1862 to 18g, inclusive: 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURES. 
oo git aA A Tdabilitiess | Surplus as to I f 
COM. |De.se| mee | et Copteal, [PemerBoMer! tem Annuity | Investments Texes,Com- | Total 
PANIES. sai _ Stownewyy hows ts. and Miscella- Total Income. missions aod | Gidbenseneen. 
, nevus Souices. Other Expenses) 
| 
18..... 1862 | $2,310,000 “$50, 123,332 | $23,791,459 | $5,331,873 $5,742,448 (t) $1,698,043 $7,440,491 $871,867 | $3,759,153 
NE Retina 1863 2,653,500 | 37,838,190 28,655,154 9,173,036 8,503,909 (t) 2,121,017 10,624.986 1,935,011 | 51764,043 
Snore 1864 3,134.200 49,027,297 34.718,231 14,309,066 13,181,974 (t) 2,981,164 16,163,138 2,299,142 | 7,021,649 
a 1865 3,498,200 64,232,123 40,341,499 | 17,890,624 21,598,317 (f) 3,288,703 24,887,020 4,025,619 10,595.355 
ee 1866 4:790,600 | 91,587,028 | 65,588,523 | 25,998,505 35787433 $37,573 4,550,660 49,375,666 6,770,335 | 17,176,666 
AG ines 1867 5,577,000 | 125,548,951 88,597,422 | 36,951,529 50,342,045 43,101 6,096,851 56,481,997 9,480,443 26,325,213 
. ee 1868 8,387,768 | 175,262,330 | 135,806,958 | 39,455,372 67,767,863 65,462 9,546,833 77,382,158 13,789,689 49,959,021 
70. ---- 1869 9,876,364 | 229,097,425 | 180,932,859 | 48,164,566 85,995,363 57 792 12,454,164 98,507,319 17,278,478 54,471,576 
enn 1870 10,519,484 | 269,520,441 221,160,702 | 48,359,739 90,215,300 82,966 14,727,882 105,026,148 18,349,431 63,876,840 
_ ee 1871 10,898,359 | 302,558,199 | 254,551,781 48,006,418 96,615,820 95,057 16,779,685 113,490,562 20,242,707 77,530,280 
ee 1872 9,667,416 | 335,168,543 | 288,327,107 | 46,841,436 96,520,575 82,108 20,703,346 117,306,029 18,006,861 | 78,207,257 
Buiccosesss 1873 9,313,456 | 360,140,684 | 311,550,928 | 48,589,756 95,815,349 184,740 22,396,413 118,396,502 17,208,206 | 84,501,446 
SW. cccscces 1874 7,227,000 | 387,281,897 | 328,392,552 | 58,889,345 89,223,702 211,294 26,297,718 115,732,714 15,986,881 | 81,232,333 
45+ cers eens 1875 5,746,700 | 403,142,982 | 342,330,953 | 60,812,029 83,393,656 394.855 24,856,573 108,645,084 14,128,594 79,982,466 
Mbitacds vss 1876 5,176,500 | 407,406,333 | 316,279,780 | 61,126,553 71,712,290 344,408 24,301,885 96,358,583 13,174,419 | 76,618,183 
.  Seeeeeeeente 1877 4,866,500 | 396,420,591 | 334,816,493 | 61,604,098 62,672,c63 261.627 23,228,454 86,162,144 13,327,565 | 74,337,324 
B4-- es eee 1878 4,950,500 | 404,079,145 | 339,585,627 | 64,493,518 56,771,541 464,794 23,226,664 80,462,999 10,992,051 | 72,128,070 
3I-.++-+---| 1879 5,162,900 | 411,353,355 | 341,762,745 | 69,590,610 52,981,028 747,C27 23,972,348 771700, 403 11,208,133 | 68,858,363 
BW ssccece 1880 5,100,500 | 428,332,871 | 355,805,939 | 72,526,932 52,760, 181 1,212,207 23,431,057 77,403,445 12,951,312 | 66,317,859 
30. 4881 3,050,500 | 429,534,655 | 356,997,194 | 72,537,460 54,454,141 1,925,107 23,441,265 79,820,513 13,089,414 | 65,484,687 
ne 1882 3,534,087 | 449,602,347 | 372,850,956 | 76,751,391 58,842,088 1,662,186 24,505,860 85,070,134 13,338,788 | 66,2 2,314 
eee 1883 4,290,500 | 471,805,920 | 391,507,827 80,298,093 65,130,704 2,191,415 25,240,644 92,562,763 15,295,264 71,743,588 
ee 1884 4,290,500 | 491,487,719 409,676,528 | 81,811,191 70,708,807 1,307,367 24,958,112 96,974,376 18,153,435 76,632,098 
29....++-+-| 1885 4,290,500 | 523,664,678 | 430,915,191 | 92,749,487 77,315,869 1,197,302 27,014,693 105,527,864 19,940,797 80,259,549 
_ REE 1886 4,290,500 | 560,125,360 | 458,862,932 | 101,262,427 87,009,422 1,717,492 28,234,401 116,961,315 21,066,540 82,319,096 
29. +++ +-+| 1887 4,558,500 | 595,679,478 | “523,251,812 | *72,427,666 98,675,135 1,909,027 30,073, 364 130,657,526 | 25,031,101 93:447,289 
2Q---2-+0ee 1888 4,558,500 | 641,747,870 | 562,390,842 | 79,357,028 111,957,270 2,402,260 32,654,901 147,024,431 27,905,878 103,309,145 
Woccceesss 1889 5,108,500 | 696,943,722 610,198,605 | 86,745,026 13C,241,061 2,921,803 35,021,835 168,184,699 34,898, 168 114,503,360 
BO... 000. 1890 5:099.550 | 753,228,759 | 664,489,398 88,739,361 146,307,756 3.246, 193 37,871,010 187,424,959 39,616,782 126,053,530 
ee 1891 6,040,500 | 819,402,852 | 723,045,945 | 96,356,907 159,710,071 2,914,373 39,306,984 | 201,931,425 | 42,350,372 135,792, 048 
an) errr eg Maree ce ore | covcceseees $2,197,955.33t | $27,679.536 | $615,052 526 | $2,840,687, 393 “$4or, 713, 283 | | $2,006,115,831 
PAYMENTS MADE AND POoLiciges IssuED. 
“i ae ‘ 
” a ' Pouicies Isstep AND Re- | Pov'cres in Force at 
g PAYMENTS TO PoLicyHOLDERS. vivep DurinG 1HE YEAR. | Enp oF YEAR. 
Q =a 7 ’ 
NUMBER or ” Total — - 5 eee 
com : Total Total Pay- Total Total oy Total T to Ptock- | 
of : ota ments for ve otal Pay- 
PANIES. | gj oY oad — Annuity |Lapsed,Surren-| oe ments to annie Numbei aceon | Number. | pone e 
a Losses. Endowments, | Payments. peated 1 ot ell holders. Pol.cyholders. 4 | 
~ 
eee 1862 | $1,705,610 (t) (t) $468,235 $627,574 $2,801,419 | $85,867 17,430 $43,471,429 64,252 | $164,256,052 
BB. vccceces 1863 2 305,892 (t) (t) 361,830 1,031,939 3,699,661 129,371 35,224 89,812,093 | 98,095 183,962,577 
ee 1864 3,136,659 (t) (t) 407,754 1,036,912 4,581,325 141,182 59,198 155,803,897 | 146,729 267,658,677 
ee 1865 4,125,442 (t) (t) 691,382 1,475,212 6,292,036 277,700 86,261 245,427,057 | 299,392 395,703,058 
BD- oe vevecs 1866 6,071,759 $337,560 $19,153 1,226,856 2,532,477 10,187,805 218,526 134,300 404,510,474 | 305,390 580,882,253 
ee 1867 7,628,430 586,134 38,439 2,067,782 6,183,624 16,504,409 340,361 158,605 471,611,744 | 401,140 805,105,877 
_ RRR IRS 1868 10, 108,134 899,414 51,138 3,762,735 11,707,663 26,529,084 640,248 201,922 579,657,371 | 537,594 | 1,161,729,776 
JO --+- 1869 15,640,266 (t) 52,565 5,148,900 15,733,862 36,575,593 617,505 231,269 614,762,420 | 656,572 | 1,528,984,685 
 , See 1870 19,455,908 (t) 66,804 9,616,988 15,809,557 44,949,257 578,152 237,180 587,863,236 | 747,807 | 1,836,617,819 
Ree 1871 28,685,923 (t) 87,118 13,263,390 14,624,608 56,661,039 632,534 209,753 488,655,022 | 785,360 | 2,023,884,955 
BE jana wed 1872 25,578,371 (t) 94,009 13,922,009 20,077,999 59,672,388 528,008 201,306 489,924,857 | 804,444 | 2,101,461,834 
eer 1873 27,124,575 (t) 107,860 16,669,594 22,938,235 66,840,264 452,976 199,050 465,614,001 817,081 | 2,114,742,591 
Ms wie ea 1874 25,655,389 (t) 142,471 22,453,955 16,617,018 64,868,833 376,619 144,783 351,803,670 | 799,534 | 2,086,027,178 
oe 1875 | 24,994,840 | 2,012,427 167,364 | 20,414,574 17,900,605 65,489,810 | 364,062 133,095 299,276,337 | 774,625 | 1,997,236,250 
cig 0:50 0% 1876 22,333,037 3,047,738 182,075 21,354,370 16,187,128 63,109, 354 334,410 99,036 232,665,489 | 706,179 | 1,922,043,146 
NG: 1877 20,977,923 4,906,140 219,223 19,152,318 15,397,370 60,652,974 350,785 81,909 178,283,617 | 633,096 | 1,735,995,190 
Whe os ecets 1878 19,655,882 9,238,870 258,474 17,095,994 14,637,449 60,886,669 249,350 67,040 156,501,129 | 612,843 | 1,556,105,323 
Was 06.s.0b 0% 1879 22,617.596 8,809, 106 257,820 12,207,823 13,479,613 57,371,958 278,272 67,399 167,865,390 | 595,486 | 1.480,921,223 
eee 1880 21,793,066 7,897,811 340,697 9,923,026 13,171,992 53,127,192 339,355 72,207 187,504,256 | 608,681 | 1,439,961,165 
awtnccesd 1881 22,704,444 7,€80 309 483,391 8,947,354 12,579,151 52,594,649 250,624 80,929 222,582,483 | 627,385 | 1,475,994,672 
Mica acca 1882 22,849,934 6,361,288 615,652 9,255,077 13,555,105 52,637,056 266,500 91,945 257,517,216 | 661,458 | 1,540,089,680 
RE 1883 25,208,498 7,853,418 832,390 8,837,857 13,417,464 56,149,627 298,697 110,302 308,064,893 | 705,659 | 1,637,648,872 
Dire satenes 1884 26,804,252 8,778,834 | 1,019,458 9,503,530 13,043,498 58,149,572 329,091 127,965 321,310,170 | 750,713 | 1,763,730,015 
Bice seen 1885 29,912,678 7,635,761 | 1,076,383 9,630,269 12,963,660 61,218,751 325,531 156,214 378,214,523 | 814,691 | 1,870,745,521 
er 1886 30,224,615 6,931,211 | 1,120,564 9,433,378 13,218,286 60,928,054 324,501 151,102 448,514,242 | 848,481 | 2,023,517,488 
Bes Ak Sage ec 1887 35,077,325 6,544,403 | 1,205,326 10,413,879 14,852,624 68,093,557 322,632 174,675 531,170,783 | 929,853 | 2,222,413,050 
ey 1888 39,197,058 8,023,318 | 1,349,588 11,234,569 14,324,827 74,129,300 333,906 204,365 631,731,701 | 1,021,631 | 2,474,507,120 
Mii sivtaoia's 1889 42,668,529 8,880,5:1 | 1,532,794 12,240,142 13,951,691 79,273,067 331,525 249,297 786,096,741 | 1,139,894 | 2,761,577,128 
Sear: 1890 48,131,151 8,688,171 1,749,293 13,827,225 14,271 501 86,707,341 329,407 285,797 880,711,283 11,272,895 | 3,542,955,751 
29.....c00-| I8QI 52,436,543 8,306,719 1,988,235 16,230,891 13,991,226 92,953,014 488,063 323,433 928,256,338 {1,400,007 | 3,861,584,383 
Agrs 30 yrr|...... $684,815,329 |$123,619,143 | $15,058,284 | $309,763,692 | $371,339,870 | $1,504,596,318 |$10,541,760| 4,293,111 |$11,905,183,862| ........ | sesapereten 
* Liabilities at 4 per cent, instead of 4% p2 cent, asin previous years, + Included in death losses, ¢ Includ d in premium i. come. 
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the operations of any other beneficence, and rivaling in the 
magnitude of its transactions almost every other line of busi- 
ness. The companies embraced in these tables are all the 
prominent ones of the country, as the few companies that do 
not report to the New York Insurance Department transact a 
comparatively small business. 

A comparison of the year 1862 with 1891 will reveal the enor- 
mous growth that has taken place. In 1862 eighteen companies 
held assets amounting to $30,123,332, which have swelled to 
$819,402,852in 1891. Thesurplusin 1862 was only $6,331,873 ; 
it is now $96,356,907. The premiums collected in 1862 amounted 
to $5,742,448 ; in 1891 to $159,710,071, in addition to $2,914,373 
paid for annuities. The interest and miscellaneous income of 
1862 was less than $1,700,000 ; in 1891 it exceeded $39,300,000, 
while the total income has grown from $7,440,491 to $201,931,425. 
An equal growth has been shown in payments to policyholders. 
In 1862 the losses and claims paid amounted to $1,705,610 ; 
$468,235 was paid for surrendered policies and $627,574 in 
dividends to policyholders. In 1891 $52,436,543 was paid for 
death losses alone; $8,306,719 for matured endowments ; 
$1,988,235 for annuities; $16,230,891 for surrenders and 
$13,991,226 in dividends, making a total to policyholders of 
$92,953,614. The greatest growth is shown in the policy 
account, however. In 1862 only 17,430 policies for $43,471,429 
were issued, while in 1891 323,433 policies for $928,256,338 
were written or more than twenty times as much as in 1862. 
At the end of the first year of the thirty under review there were 
in force 64,252 policies for $164,256,052, while now the com- 
panies have on their books 1,400,007 policies for $3,861,584.383. 

During the last ten or twelve years the growth has been by 
leaps and bounds, mainly due to the high pressure methods of a 
few large companies. The indications now, however, point to 
a relaxation of these efforts, and the probability is that the 
growth henceforth will be more uniform and will be participated 
in by a larger number of companies. 

The totals given in the tables for the thirty years are so large 
as to be almost incomprehensible. What mind can conceive, 
for instance, the benefits conferred on thousands by the pay- 
ment of $684,815,329 for death losses alone, to say nothing of 
the $829,780,989 paid out in other ways to policyholders? The 
past has been full ot wonders in the development of life assur- 
ance, and a look forward reveals possibilities so great that one 
hesitates to predict where the life assurance companies of the 
United States will stand at the dawn of the twentieth century, 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE effort to rate buildings in the dry goods district failed the other day on 
account of the other rule of the companies that no term policies can be written 
for less than two and a half annual premiums for three years and four annual 
premiums for five years, It appears that the insurance on buildings has been 
sought and cultivated by a comparatively small number of companies, and 
they are not inclined to tie themselves in an ironclad fashion to a rule which 
does not bind a few companies outside of the tariff. The effort was made to 
fix annual rates on buildings at fifty per cent of rates on contents. This 
would have practically doubled the rates on the bulk of the building risks 
between Duane and Bleecker streets, and there was some opposition to the 
effort on the ground that the advance was insufficient. 

* * * * 


THE annual meeting of the National Board brought to the city numerous 
gentlemen representing enough companies to carry almost any reform they 
might agree upon, But while the sessions are educational and instructive, 
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they do not seem as fruitful of good works as of profession. It is hard to see 
so much talent for good works wasted. 
® * * * 

Ir may not be generally known that there is a Florists Mutual Insurance 
Company in operation devoted to insurance against damage to greenhouses 
by hail storms. Its atest report shows a healthy condition of finances, 

a * * * 

A BROKERAGE firm was trying early this week to find companies which 
they may depend upon to grant fire insurance upon the German exhibit at the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago next year. It appears that the government 
commission has undertaken to provide fire insurance in sufficient quantity to 
protect the German exhibit, and have already made numerous engagements 
abroad with unrepresented companies. It is doubtful if any foreigners can 
obtain the needed indemnity on this side unless their orders are received 
very early and prior to the demands at home. In this connection it 
is interesting to learn that an application for insurance in the art gallery at 
Chicago is on file in three offices in this city awaiting a wink from the appli- 
cants as to the time when it may take effect. 

* * * * 

Wuart has become of the movement fora Brooklyn patrol? It was printed 
last winter that a popular subscription to provide an outfit for the patrol was 
in progress, and later still the companies held a meeting in this city and ap- 
pointed a committee to report a plan of organization. We are informed that 
it has been proposed in Brooklyn that the city shall pay the expenses, but 
there is no ground for hope that it will be done. The necessity for a patrol 
in Brooklyn is great, but until the companies move iu the matter there is not 
much expectation that the plan will materialize. 

* * * * 

Tue Atlas Mutual of Boston is ready to issue policies, and is not opposed 
to the acceptance of New York risks. 

* * * * 

A DEMAND for surplus lines on grain in the elevators of this city and Jersey 
City has sprang up rather suddenly. It will soon tax the capacity of all the 
represented companies combined, The demand has been slight all through 
the winter. 

* . * * 

NOTHING more has been heard of the rebate question, excepting that there 
is a strong opposition to giving it up on the part of some of the city companies. 
* * * * 

THE manager of the compact is considerably taxed to readjust rates on 
hotels in this city and Brooklyn. The application of a reasonable schedu'e is 
retarded by the absence of full inspections, As soon as these are completed 
the work will go on rapidly. The rate on the Fifth Avenue Hotel has been 
reduced tifteen cents, and perhaps some others may suffer a reduction, but it 
is the low-priced risks chiefly that are in need of treatment, They will be 
generally raised. 

* * * * 

A Broapway broker bewails the loss of an insurance account turned into 
the individual underwriters brokerage department. He says that as no new 
subscribers are joining the Individual Underwriters its managers are using 
their office to create a personal brokerage concern, but really we fail to see 
how our broker complainant can help himself. This is a free country—for 


brokers, 
k . * * 


Ir is said there was about $300,000 insurance on horses exhibited at the 
late open-air horse show on 155th street. There may have been more, but 
this sum was placed by a city company acting as a broker. 

* * * * 

Some of the sprinkler contracts made by brokers last year and the year 
previous, based upon a fixed rate to be paid by the assured, are proving costly 
ventures to the brokers. In one case a risk which used to pay one per cent 
was sprinkled, anda contract made to furnish the insurance at eighty-five cents 
for three years. ‘The broker worked the rate down to seventy cents, and the 
margin he!ped to pay for the sprinklers; but this year, under the tariff, the 
rate has been made one dollar and fifteen cents, and the broker, if he sticks 
to his contract, will be out of pocket. Agreements at flat rates are dangerous 
playthings just now, 





—One thousand and two deaths occurred in New York city in the weck 
ending May 7, 1892. This represents a death rate per tooo cf populatiop 
of 28.76, 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMMENT. 


WE have on different occasions sought to impress on those engaged in life 
assurance work the great importance of taking care of the business after it has 
been secured, and straining every effort to keep it in force, for experience has 
taught us that lapses are not, as a general thing, a source of profit to the 
companies. It-would bea profitable scheme to send in turn every man on the 
agency staff to visit a policyholder who evinced a desire to withdraw, in order to 
find out why he did not care to continue paying, for it is more than likely that 
out of the whole number one agent would be able to exert the right influence 
over the policyholder and ensure the continuance of the contract. There are 
so many trivial causes which lead to the lapse of a policy, reasons which may 
all be disposed of if the right party is found, that no policy ought to be re- 
ported for cancellation until a determined and systematic canvass has been 
made with a view to preventing the lapse. Every member of an agency staff 
should cheerfully aid in the work, for it would be mutually helpful. The 
perusal of the report of the London Prudential calls to mind something bear- 
ing on the subject of Japses and the popular notion which prevails as to the 
profit derived from them. Henry Harlen, the leading spirit of that company, 
once said in answer to some questions on the matter, that if the company had 
sustained no lapses their assets would be seven times as great as they were. 
This, he said, wasno random remark ; it was made after calculations by their 
actuarial staff. The methods of the company in keeping the lapse rate down 
might be studied to advantage, for the average duration of the policies, despite 
the enormous number of industrial risks in force, in nearly seven years is a record 
which compares more than favorably with the ordinary experience here. It 
might be supposed that the granting of paid-up policies would lead to increase 
the number of lapses, but although these have been issued for at least fifteen 
years past, only 262,000 are in force. The experience in this particular would 
seem to indicate that the more easy you make it to lapse and the less penalty 
there is attached to withdrawals, the lower the percentage of cancellations. 
The time will undoubtedly come, and that too, soon, when every possible 
precaution will be taken by companies and agerts alike to stop lapses, and 
the more the question is studied the more will its importance be understood. 

* * * * 

OF late years, more especially during the past ten, there has been evinced 
a desire on the part of the officers of the life companies to go into the field 
and come into personal contact with the men upon whom they rely to get the 
business, which is to make all the difference between live progressive institu- 
tions and ones behind the times. This state of things is as it should be; it 
is not always practicable for each member of the agency staff in a State organ- 
ization to go to the home office, but it is possible to get the men together in 
some central city of the State in which they work. The field men are glad to 
meet the officials with whom they have to deal and see what ‘‘ manner of 
men” they are, and have the more faith in them, pay more attention to their 
requests for renewed efforts or an extra push, if on meeting them they become 
satisfied the officers understand their duties thoroughly. Agents do not like 
figureheads, To have the president or vice-president of a company, who in 
discussing matters of policy or of interest in field work, show plainly that what 
he says is not all theory ; that his ideas are born of experience and confirmed 
by practice ; that he has had the same ‘‘ mill” to go through as his hearers ; 
that he appreciates the difficulties ; has met and overcome the obstacles they 
encounter; is a good thing for the company and the agents as well. There 
grows up by reason of this sympathy a bond of union, of mutual recognition 
of ability ; there is a clearer understanding of the principle that harmonious 
work tends to elevate the interest of the agents, the company and the policy- 
holders, who form such powerful factors for good or ill with the public, to 
which the agents must appeal. A man who has never seen or listened to the 
writers of letters which reach him from time to time concerning his duties, 
may get peculiar and erroneous notions about them, and these are dispelled 
when the meeting takes place. By all means let the plan of having the 
executive officers meet their agents right in the fields where they labor, go on. 
It cannot fail of advantage ; it tones up both parties and does away with the 
likelihood of hard feeling, which is sometimes, by misapprehension or miscon- 
struction, generated between the home office and its outside force. 

* * * * 

A TRADING house is always anxious to retain the custom of those with 
whom it does business, if the parties be reliable, and if by some chance a 
customer is lost every effort is made to regain him. It is not sufficient for 
the firm that a profit was made in the past ; there is the expectation of mak- 
ing money in the future, and beyond this there is the prestige gained by the 
retention of the trade. Seller and purchaser alike are benefited by the friendly 
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alliance which exists between them, and so it is that business men are jealous 
of their competitors and leave no stone unturned to establish and keep their 
connections. In life assurance, however, business practices do not obtain as 
thoroughly as they might in all departments of the work, All the stress is 
laid upon the getting policyholders and keeping them as members, but if they 
finally lapse. no special pains are taken to secure the revival of the policies. 
This has particular reference to the ordinary companies ; the managers of the 
industrial companies are more aggressive in this regard. ‘They make a bid for 
revivals, and succeed in obtaining application for the revival of from five to 
ten per cent of the lapsed policies. The English Prudential has in some in- 
stances where, by reason of local circumstances over which the policyholders 
had no control, the payment of arrear premiums was rendered practically im- 
possible, put the policies in force again without expense of any kind. They 
seem to think that ‘‘ once a member always a member” should be the motto 
of their policvholders, and they strive thus to keep up a cordial interest be- 
tween the company and the assured, which has proven wonderfully advan- 
tageous, A little more vigorous action on the part of our ordinary companies 
would not be out of place, and it occurs to us that a concentrated movement 
for the obtaining of revivals by the agents of any general agency would be of 
great avail in swelling the business in force. Proper care being taken to pro- 
tect the institution against the imposition of bad risks, there is no good reason 
why every facility should not be extended to retired policyholders to again re- 
new their connection with the company, to which they once placed enough 
confidence to make application. 
. * * 7 

—The reports of the European life companies who made investigations into 
the excess mortality due to the epidemic of la grippe indicate that while for 
ages under forty the disease was well resisted, those of greater age were not 
successful in combating it. The death rate increased very rapidly among 
persons aged from forty toninety. This proved to be the case with the Gotha 
Life Insurance Bank, the Gresham Life of London. and with an industrial 
company, the English Prudential. A Leipsic journal, The Rundschau, gives 
the following as the experience of the Gotha Life for five months. Among 
73,962 lives insured from ages fifteen to ninety the deaths from influenza 
were 173 and the ratios per 1000 were: Ages thirty-one to forty, 1 or ; forty- 
one to fifty, 1.53; fifty-one to sixty, 2.76; sixty-one to seventy, 4.42; 
seventy-one to eighty, 10.80; eighty-one to ninety, 27.13. There seems to 
be a clearly defined and well grounded theory that the vitality of those over 
forty years of age who have been affected by la grippe is lessened to such an 
extent that their expectancy is reduced considerably. It has been suggested 
that a question be inserted in applications for assurance hereafter bearing on 
the matter, such for instance as: Have you ever had an attack of la grippe ? 
For industrial companies where medical examination is not called for in every 
case the idea is a good one, for if the question be answered in the affirmative 
care might be taken to determine the character of the risk, the more particu- 
larly in dealing with aged lives. 

* * % * 


THERE was a period when every man entering on field work for life assur- 
ance companies did so with the understanding from the beginning that it was 
necessary for him to do a fair share of raw canvassing, that it was impossible 
for him to rely solely on the company’s record and prestige to get business. 
The importance of direct personal appeal to the public was fully realized ; 
agents knew that business would not be obtained unless it was asked for, but 
this state of things has somewhat changed and for the worse. Aspirants for 
agency honors are not so much disposed to make a steady canvass. To go 
among people they do not know and ask them to protect their families by 
assuring their lives ; to add largely to their possessions at some future date by 
means of an investment involving the payment of a certain sum each year, is 
regarded as hard work and few are fearless enough to do it thoroughly, but 
they are amply repaid for the proper conduct of their campaign against the 
uninsured. No one questions that canvassing is hard work, requiring tact, 
energy and persistence ; that it is attended with many discouragements and 
disappointments, but they are incidentals and must be looked for. The ex- 
perienced and practical canvasser will address 10, 50, 100, or say 1000 persons, 
and although he meets with rebuffs here and there, he keeps right on soliciting 
because he knows from previous observation that he is bound to get applica- 
tions from a proportionate number of these people if he continues in his can- 
vass. The men who weakened at the difficulties which beset them are the 
ones who must primarily have started the rebate system and its wholesale 
adoption in time indicated how many agents there were lacking force of char- 
acter and business stamina. Probably the rebate evil is responsible for the 
breaking up of numerous agents who otherwise would in time have been de- 
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veloped into first-class producers had they become inured to straight out and 
out canvassing. There is little use for men to take hold of life assurance 
unless they wish to move upward in the business scale. A man devoid of 
ambition is out of place in the agency field. To achieve success and bein a 
position to instruct others, it is imperative that the agent canvass and that he 
do this constantly day in and day out; then in a short time, comparatively 
speaking, he will gain a wealth of experience of men and things ; have over- 
come to a great extent the dislike or distaste for approaching strangers, and 
be in possession of some good business from which, if he nurses it, he can, as 
time wears on, get more, and he will also have a long list of the names 
of parties likely to insure through his influence and to his advantage. 
It has long been a settled thing that if life assurance is to be sold the seller 
must go outside of his office. Human nature, as we meet it, does not seem of 
the kind which applies for assurance without being urged thereto. The rep- 
resentatives of life companies must needs go to the work-a-day world and cry 
loud their wares in the market places, on the highways and byways, for by no 
other means can they successfully and permanently build up their business. 
* * * * 


Emory McC .inTock, in his clever essay on the effects of selection in 
life assurance, makes particular reference to the lower rate of mortality ex- 
perienced among holders of endowment assurance, and gives the statistics of 
the Washington, the Northwestern and the Provident Life in support of the 
statement that persons who take out endowment policies form an exceptionally 
good class of lives. His views on the subject are still further strengthened 
by information about European companies and by the replies to communica- 
tions addressed to many of the American life offices in the matter; for every 
company addressed reported an endowment experience as more favorable than 
their whole life business. It is claimed by Mr. McClintock that the condi- 
tions surrounding selection of life risks by companies here are such as to secure 
a better class of risks than can be obtained by the European companies, and 
if this be the case the endowment business on this continent must be profitable 
to handle, and merits the popularity which it gains and which increases yearly, 
Now that the industrial offices have extended their operations to the endow- 
ment field, it will be possible ina few years to ascertain whether they meet 
with the same good fortune the ordinary companies do as regards mortality, 
and if so there will be an excellent chance to consider the granting of excep- 
tional advantages to policyholders of that class. 

* * * * 


THE following letter received by THE SPECTATOR from a prominent 


citizen and also Lieutenant-Governor of one of the States of the Union, is * 


worthy of consideration by life underwriters : 


‘*T am assured for $43,000 and am a firm believer in life assurance. If 
there were not so many misrepresentations about it when men are solicited for 
assurance and men were honestly advised in the matter, the business would be 
more easily conducted. Agents do not solicit assurance for the good of the 
assured as a rule, but for the commission they are to receive, and often urge a 
policy upon one that he is entirely unable to carry. Life assurance I consider 
among the most sacred of trusts and the man that misrepresents in any 
manner when seeking to insure his fellowman is unworthy of the confidence 
or respect of his fellowman.” 


The complaint is true that there is too much misrepresentation on the part 
of some life assurance representatives. Any statement about life assurance not 
confined to facts and intended to mislead persons is bound to reflect upon 
the business, and every life assurance agent should feel that what affects the 
interests of the companies affects his own interests. When in the city of 
Philadelphia, not a great while ago, the writer met a glib-tongued agent who 
explained the theory on which he solicited life assurance. He said that 
misrepresentation was sometimes necessary and he only misinformed the 
person solicited when he thought that it looked as though he could not 
otherwise secure the risk. 


** But how do you come out all right when you know the falsification is 
certain to be found out sometime ?” he was asked. 

‘* IT take the chances,” said he. ‘*I proceed on the theory of the story told 
of the king, the donkey, and the man who offered to make the king’s donkey 
talk, Didn’t you ever hear that story? A certain king offered to give any 
one of his subjects a large reward if he would teach a favorite donkey 
possessed by his royal highness to talk, No one ventured upon the task, 
although the prize was liberal, except a bold fellow who agreed to undertake 
the education of the donkey and to teach him the human language upon cer- 
tain conditions. He insisted that it would take ten years to educate the 
donkey to talk, and he made terms with the king which were accepted, that 
he should receive the reward at once if he would produce the talking donkey 
at the end of ten years. He agreed in the event of his failure to forfeit his 
life. After the man had got the money, he was asked how he could hazard 
his life in undertaking so impossible a task, and he replied, ‘* Well, I am 
willing to take the chances, for in ten years it is very probable that either the 
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king will be dead, or the donkey will be dead, or I shall have passed in my 
own checks, and so it is a pretty safe thing to take the money on these condi- 
tion,’ and, continued our informant, ‘it is a pretty safe thing for an agent to 
take the same chances on the life of the company, the assured and myself in 
canvassing for life assurance,’ ” 

Such men smack of the Dinkelspiel class too much to attain permanenc in 
the business. A reputable agent will not discount his future reputation to 
obtain temporary results, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS CITY. 
[From Our OWN CorRESPONDENT. } 

The past month will go down in history as the worst storm period ever ex- 
perienced throughout the West. Immense damage has resulted from high 
winds and floods, and losses all over the West are reported heavy. Several 
destructive cyclones swept over the country and quite a number of people were 
killed. Kansas City tornado losses were comparatively light, but plate glass 
suffered extensively. Railroad property also suffered from washouts, 

About the only thing to break in upon every-day monotony is the anxiety 
agents feel over the reinsurance ot companies, It has become a stereotyped 
question, propounded almost daily, ‘*‘ Well, what company reinsured to-day?” 
A long drawn breath of relief follows a favorable answer. Agents rather dis- 
like reinsurance. It is discouraging to fill a company up with nice business, 
have it reinsure, and thus throw the renewals into a competitor’s hands, 
Some apprehension was felt over rumors affecting the Oakland Home, as the 
company was regarded strong. Later reports denying these rumors served to 
restore confidence. St. Paul German affairs furnished food for gossip during 
temporary periods of idleness. It was no surprise to most Western under- 
writers who have watched the methods of this company since its organization, 
Superintendent McBride of Kansas very promptly revoked the St. Paul Ger- 
man Accident Company’s license, claiming that the condition of its finances 
were identical with the fire company. He, however, reinstated it on proba 
tion, and now the company has gone out of business, virtually an acknowledg- 
ment of weakness, 

Insurance Row has been marked the past month with such a period of dull- 
ness as it never before experienced, A faint gleam of hope, however, arises 
in the fact that a new addition to the bright galaxy of faces in Insurance Row 
will considerably relieve this awful pressure and give that neighborhood 
something of its old time appearance. Next Monday P. S. Brown, Jr., will 
silently drop a tear upon the moss-covered floor of a room where fire insur- 
ance policies have been written for thirty-three consecutive years, and steal 
away into the Missouri Pacific building at Eighth and Main, His office will 
be almost exactly on a level with the compact rooms, hence Manager Fetter 
can keep a fatherly eye on the young man. 

Considerable merriment is afforded by two young agents who, by those 
peculiar traits of the business, experienced a change about in companies. Of 
course, this brought about a change in expirations, and the ** monkey and 
parrot time” these young bloods have fighting over this business is highly 
amusing to older heads, The war bids fair to outelass the most blood- 
curdling dime novel cutting scrape ever recorded. 

For a year or more the Kansas City school board has had in contemplation 
the dropping of all insurance on public school buildings. This course was 
brought out by the fact that other cities had saved money by not carrying in- 
surance. There were thirty-three buildings in this city carrying nominal lines 
of $15,000 each, all term policies. The board claims to have paid out in ten 
years $25,000 in premiums, and to have received in losses $500. The action 
of the board is severely condemned by insurance agents and taxpayers alike. 

The West is becoming quite a field for endowment and other short term 
concerns that hope to make everybody rich. Several of these companies are 
located in this city. One up at St. Joseph expects to catch most of the policy- 
holders in the defunct Masonic Benevolent Society. Robert Winning is gen- 
eral manager of this concern, Eugene B, Stork is acting supreme grand 
lecturer for the trans. Mississippi department for a secret benevolent order 
(name not given) that has its headquarters in Halletsville, Tex. 

There is a great deal of changing around in life insurance circles. John E, 
Lord, manager for the Mutual Life of New York in this city, has been ap- 
pointed general agent for Kansas, and on June 1 will remove his headquarters 
to Topeka. Samuel R. Wharton will be associated with Mr, Lord. August 
Goertz of the Germania goes to St. Louis for that company, and his place here 
will be supplied with Capt, Chas, Smegler. Rumored changes in the Equit- 


able management have not yet developed. Dr. J. T. Trueworthy of the 
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Massachusetts Mutual has resigned to resume the practice of medicine. His 
successor has not yet been named. Thos. A. Buckner, department superin- 
tendent New York Life for Kansas and Nebraska, has been appointed in- 
spector of agencies, and will remove to Chicago June 1. Mr. Buckner will 
assume the former duties of Vice-president Perkins. 

John A. Hall, secretary of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, paid Kansas City 
a visit last week. Mr. Hall is making an inspection of the Western agencies 
of his company. 

The Kansas City Life Underwriters Association is still struggling with the 
rebate question, There seems no way open to decide it satisfactorily to all 
parties concerned. HARRY, 

KAnsAS City, Mo., May to. 





NASHVILLE. 
[From Our Own CorRRESPONDENT. ] 

Several subjects of general interest to the life insurance fraternity were dis- 
cussed by the members of the Life Insurance Association of Tennessee and 
Alabama, at its second annual meeting, which was held in this city on the 
27th day of April and mentioned in my last letter. One of the subjects brought 
up for consideration by this body was the advisability of taking some action 
looking to an arrangement whereby dishonest special agents, discharged by 
one agent or company should not find employment with another agent or 
company, and all the members agreed not to employ any special agent (if the 
applicant has had any former connection with the business of life insurance) 
until satisfied of his honor and capability through his last employer. The 
members also discussed the bad practice of the circulation of competitive lit- 
erature, comparing other associations unfavorably with the one sending out 
the literature. 

The question of excessive taxation was also discussed by the members pres- 
ent. The State of Tennessee has imposed such burdens on both life and fire 
insurance companies (in the shape of taxes) as to make this question the lead- 
ing topic of discussion at all the meetings of Tennessee underwriters, and the 
companies may feel assured that there will be at least a little ‘‘ representa- 
tion” along with the ‘‘ taxation” at the next session of the legislature, at 
which time a united effort will be made by fire and life insurance men to get 
material reductions in the taxes now imposed upon their companies, together 
with a relief from a few other exactions now made by the insurance laws of 
Tennessee. Only the burden side of our insurance laws is rigidly enforced, 
and this side is so verv assiduously executed as to leave little or no time for 
the execution of-the protection side of the law. These irregularities must be 
changed, and will be changed when the legislature convenes, if the members 
in session can be made to understand the difference between a policy of insur- 
ance and a funeral notice. 

Nashville now expects to see New Orleans thrive as an insurance centre. 
With W. C. Nelson as manager of the New Orleans compact, and T. B. Nor- 
ton his first lieutenant, harmony and prosperity must prevail. T. B, Norton 
held the position of assistant secretary of the Nashville board for two years, 
in which position he gained the reputation as an able and progressive under- 
writer. May good luck and fortune follow you into your new field, is the 
wish of Nashville’s insurance fraternity for you, Tom. 

Sidney Goode succeeded Mr, Norton as assistant secretary of the Nashville 
board. Mr. Goode was formerly a local agent, but has sold his agency to 
Cooley, Metzger & Keith and has assumed the duties of his new position, 

Henry A. Phillips (having been recommended by the committee from the 
Union and Kentucky Tennessee Underwriters Association to the Nashville 
board as a thorough and competent underwriter) is now in the city to assist in 
the work of reinspecting and rerating the city under anew schedule. The work 
will begin during this week and will require several months for its. comple- 
tion. L-E-N-G-T-H-Y. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., May 10. 





NOTES EN ROUTE. 
(From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The Neracher & Hill Sprinkler Company, with main offices and works at 
Warren, O., and branch works at Columbus, Ga., has just established a 
Boston agency and now has representatives located in most of the large cities 
of the United States, including New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, San Francisco. A brief description of the extensive 
plants of this company will show to what proportions this industry has grown 
in the past few years. The Warren works cover five acres of land and com- 
prise the following departments: Foundry, machine shop, brass finishing 
room, pipe cutting, fitting warehouse, pipe warehouse. A special ‘fitting 
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house and oil house adjoin the main plant. This plant, which employs about 
300 men, is complete in every detail and manufactures all its own tools, large 
long-turned water fittings, sprinkler tools, dies, etc. It is lighted throughout 
with the incandescent electric light from its own dynamo, Side tracks in the 
yard connect the works with the Pennsylvania and Erie railroad systems. 
The capacity of this plant is about 7500 heads perday. At the Warren works 
are made the Neracher and Clapp heads, the company having bought all the 
patent rights for the Clapp sprinkler some months ago. 

At Columbus, Ga., Vice-president John Hill presides over the plant which 
manufactures the sprinkler bearing his name. This plant is also very com- 
plete in its appoinments, and though not so large, probably contains more 
special machinery than the one at Warren. Some twenty-five men are kept 
busy at this point all the time, and the machinery in use there is said to be the 
most improved and expensive in the business, not a few of the pieces costing 
over $5000 each and requiring years of labor and experiment to perfect. A 
well epuipped testing grounds immediately adjoining the plant and a model 
testing oven on the interior, are among the features of these works. Mr. 
Hill directs the business of the company in the Southern field from this point. 

The Neracher & Hill Sprinkler Company has just completed a new tapping 
machine for large fittings. It is the invention of Charles Neracher, who is a 
brother of Wm. Neracher, manager of the company, cost about $8000 and is 
the only thing of its kind in the country, This machine is at the Warren 
works, which by the way, are to be extensively enlarged and improved in the 
near future to meet the growing demands made upon them. The business of 
the company has grown from $200,000 to $1,500,000 per annum in the past 
three years. Six engineers are kept at work all the time measuring up and laying 
out sprinkler work, and some thirty gangs of men are kept quite as constantly 
at work on the road installing new equipments. These cover all sections 
of the country. Some of the most prominent recent installations were made 
in the elevator of the N. Y. C., and HI. R. R. R. Company at the foot of 
Sixtieth street, New York city; elevator of West Shore Railroad Com- 
pany, New York city; elevators No. 2 and 3 of the Northern Central Rail- 
road Company at Baltimore ; building of the treasury department, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; plant of the Armour Packing Company at Kansas City ; refineries 
of the American Sugar Refinery Company at Brooklyn, Boston, Jersey City 
and New Orleans. 

The Neracher and Hill Sprinkler Company is capitalized at $400,000 full 
paid and is managed as follows: President, O. C. Barber, president of the 
Diamond Match Company, American Strawboard Company, Kirkham Art 
Tile and Pottery Company, Sterling Boiler Works, and the Ft. Gray Woolen 
Mills Company ; vice-president, John Hill ; general manager, Wm. Neracher ; 
secretary, W. A. Neracher ; treasurer, F. J. Ellswerth. With the combined 
genius of Wm. Neracher and John Hill the company is now in a better posi- 
tion to turn out excellent work than ever, and with its variety of standard and 
approved sprinklers to offer cannot fail to please. Teh, Be 
GRAND RapPIps, May 12. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[From Our REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

That politics are getting badly mixed up in the attempted legislation in this 
State at the present time respecting the endowment swindle was made very 
apparent when the Powers bill came up for a third reading in the house last 
For days before the insurance committee had been the cynosure of all 
It was generally believed 





week. 
eyes, and great things were expected of them, 
that the Powers bill, so called, which is one of the two substitutes submitted 
for the committee’s bill, would meet a speedy death, and that then the 
original report would go through at a 2.10 gait. Such was not destined, how- 
ever, to be the case. No sooner was the matter brought up than about every- 
body on the floor appeared desirous of making an amendment to it, that is, 
the Powers bill. Finally it became so thoroughly loaded down with amend- 
ments that it is exceedingly doubtful whether or not Mr. Powers would have 
been able to pick out his bill in the crowd. Somebody then stated that the 
bill was as good as dead, and that it was now the proper time to take up the 
original report which he believed everybody was ready to support. Then a 
member moved to refer the Powers bill back to the committee for their 
further consideration, and, as nearly everybody is getting rather shy of the 
subject, all hands were only too glad to at least postpone action. ‘Two so 
voted, and two days later the Senate concurred in the recomitment. 

Among other rumors which are flying thick and fast through the air is one 
to the effect that Governor Russell has appealed to his friends to see to it 
that the bill does not reach him before next fall’s election. 

The insurance committee will tackle the bill again this week, and more 


fun is anticipated. 
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In many of the smaller towns where these unscrupulous concerns have not 
hesitated to prey upon the unsophisticated and poor indignation meetings are 
being held and petitions are being sent to these representatives and Senators 
now in the legislature asking that they do their most to secure the immediate 
winding up of these so-called *‘ orders.” This has had the effect to change 
a number of votes from the side of fraud over to honesty and fair play. 

Meanwhile a patient public cries out for relief. 

The annual report of the Boston Fire Commissioners, which is just out, 
states that during the past thirteen months ending January 31, 1892, there 
were 1230 alarms which caused a loss of $1,629,413 and the total destruction 
of fifty-three buildings. The insurance on the property was $19,247,795. 
The equipment of the department consists of 752 men, of which 156 are call 
men, forty engines (ten being reserve), anda fire boat. 

It now begins to look as though Boston's fire alarm wires would go under 
ground at an early day. Inspector of wires, Brown S. Flanders, has just 
completed the plans, and his scheme has received the approval of the commis- 
sioners. Work on it will probably begin about September 1. 

The sensation in Winthrop, Boston’s nearest seashore resort, continues to 
grow. As will be remembered, this is all brought about by the wretched 
condition in which the little but thickly populated town finds its water supply. 
There is no pressure whatever to be obtained, and even if there was, the pipes 
are so old and rotted that they could not withstand it. Already one insur- 
ance company has withdrawn from the town, and it is rumored that others 
are about to do so. 

W. T. Teale, special agent of the Continental, now has an office at 45 
Kilby street, this city. 

D. W. Bennett & Co. succeed If. E. Darling as State agents of the 
accident department of the Standard Accident Company. This firm for some 
time has held the State agency for the employers’ liability department. Mr. 
Darling will retain the Boston agency for both departments. 

At the May meeting of the Boston Life Underwriters Association which 
was held last week, Tuesday, in the office of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
the following delegates to the annual convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, which is to be held in New York, September 21, were 
chosen: Sidney M. Hedges, Mutual Benefit; N. A. Plympton, Penn 
Mutual; Nathan Warren, Equitable; William F. Balch, Northwestern 
Mutual, and James T. Phelps, National of Vermont. 

The Boston Board of Fire Underwriters has at last adopted the new and 
long talked of code of rules for electric light and power apparatus, It is 
based on that adopted by the National Electric Light Association, the 
National Electric Insurance Board, the Northwestern Fire Underwriters 
Association and the Philadelphia boards. It is also in general use throughout 
the South. It is so modified, however, as to suit the local conditions of 
Boston and such portions are stricken out as do not relate to city apparatus, 
The rules are enlarged so that only non-combustible insulating material will 
be approved for supports and fastenings used in installing light and power 
wires, such supports and fastenings to be so constructed as to prevent the 
wires from coming in contact with other than insulated material. 

There were 210 deaths in Boston last week against 222 in the week pre- 
ceding. GIL GILSON, 
Boston, May 16, 





MACON. 
[From OuR Own CORRESPONDENT. | 

‘* Comparisons are odious,” and for fear of offense I hesitateto make them, 
but the action of a local board in a town of about 1500 inhabitants, in refus- 
ing to sign the commission pledge, reminds one somewhat of ** the tail wag- 
ging the dog,” or an attempt at such a performance, but after mature consid- 
eration the pledges were all signed and insurance matters are now serene in 
the little village in southwest Georgia. 

It was reported from the tariff office that the Columbus (Ga.) local board had 
decided by a vote of ten to three to disregard the action taken relative to 
the seventy-five per cent coinsurance clause. In justice to the board I want 
to say that they only refused to apply the clause until they were instructed by 
their companies to do so, as only a few agencies had such instructions, As 
soon as circulars were received from delinquent companies, a card signed by 
every agent appeared in the Columbus papers notifying insurers that the 
seventy-five per cent clause would hereafter be attached to all policies on 


mercantile risks. The Columbus agents are not the ones to hinder, nor at- 


tempt to hinder, any reform that tends to benefit either or both company and 
agent. 

The matter of overhead writing seems to disturb agents all over the field, 
and rightly, too. 


Now comes the Brunswick board with resolutions asking 
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companies to discountenance it. A great mistake was made and an injustice 
done the agents in that no action was taken by the Tariff Association looking to 
the protection of an agent for such practices. 

The Athens (Ga.) city council has reinstated its contract with the water- 
works company, thus relieving insurers of the three-fourths value 
clause as ordered by the Tariff Association. The new mutual may be dis- 
heartened at this as she expected to start and thrive with the business of such 
as refused to submit to higher rates and the value clause. 

The name of E. A. Horne’s proposed mutual company has been changed 
from the Peoples to the New South. Mr. Horne proposes that the company 
shall have a capital stock of $100,000 divided into shares of $50 each. He 
invites propertyowners to call at his office and look into his plans and states 
that he will ‘* call personally on every propertyowner (insured men excepted)” 
when soliciting subscription to the stock. Now thisis too bad, that insurance 
men who have been blue for the last eighteen months over excessive losses of 
their companies should be debarred the privilege of making investments, the 
result of which would gladden their hearts by the drawing of large dividends 
declared. We all hope Mr. Horne will reconsider and allow us to share in the 
fate of his ‘* scheme.” 

The annual meeting of our local board will be held on the 16th inst., and 
some changes are looked for among the officers. A salary of $300 per annum 
has been paid to the chief of fire department for services as fire warden in ir- 
specting and correcting defects in flues and stovepipes ; this will be discon- 
tinued, as no work has been done to warrant this expenditure for the com- 
panies. 

Secretary Thomas of the Brunswick (Ga.) local board has issued circulars 
to all agents throughout the State asking for a convention of local agents to be 
held on St. Simons island on or about the 16th and 17th of June. Such a con- 
vention could be made quite a profitalle one for the local agents and we hope 
to see it materialize. Junius, 

MAcon, GA., May 14. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


The recent legislation of our Underwriters Association in advancing rates 
on all rated risks twenty per cent unless an eighty per cent coinsurance clause 
was made a part of the contract, has failed to bring about the results expected 
by its projectors, 7. ¢., the increase in premium receipts through the twenty 
per cent advance, or increase in volume of business owing to the introduction 
of eighty per cent coinsurance, and the supposed necessary attendant increase 
in insurance required. The practical result of this legislation has shown that 
the majority of business houses, and the insuring public generally, carry at 
least eighty per cent insurance, and have no objections to the clause being 
attached to policy, therefore the expected increase in premium receipts or 
volume of business has failed to materialize. For this reason the executive 
committee of the association have submitted to the members of the associa- 
tion for their consideration and vote the agreement as given below, which 
provides for an increase in rate of twenty per cent on all rated risks and the 
introduction of the eighty per cent clause, or an increase of forty per cent in 
existing rates without coinsurance. On textile risks the increase remains the 
same as heretofore—thirty-three and one third per cent, with eighty per cent 
coinsurance. The success of the measure, however, is in doubt, as I under- 
stand that several local companies and a number of broker agents have 
refused to sign the new agreement. 

The querterly meeting of the association takes place on next Friday, and 
on that day the matter will probably be brought before the assuciation as 
a body. 

The following is the substance of the proposed new agreement : 

1. (2) On all rated risks written or renewed on and after this date, an 
advance of twenty per cent shall bé charged, except textile mills, on which 
an advance of thirty three and one-third shall be charged, 

(6) All policies must contain a coinsurance clause of at least eighty per 
0 Policies covering more than one item shall have a coinsurance clause of 
at least eighty per cent applying specifically to each uf them, 

2. Where a coinsurance clause of at least eighty per cent is not attached, 
an additional advance of twenty per cent shall be charged. 

3. (2) Whenever it is claimed that the eighty per cent coinsurance clause 
will werk a hardship to the assured on account of his inability to procure 
that amount of insurance, written appeal may be made to the tariff commit- 
tee by any member. 

(4) If the tariff committee is satisfied of the corr.ctness of such statement, 
it is authorized to prescribe the terms on which the coinsurance clause may be 
modified or dispensed with. 

4. Where the full coinsurance clause is attached a deduction of ten percent 
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in rate may be made after first adding the advance of twenty per cent, or 
thirty-three and one-third per cent, as above provided. 

5. No reduction for full coinsurance clause shall be made in cases of float- 
ing items covering in more than ofe building, nor in any case where coinsur- 
ance is made a consideration in the rating. 

6. Where risks are protected with approved system of automatic sprinklers, 
and so rated, and written with the seventy-five per cent coinsurance clause 
attached, the above advances do not apply. 

7. Where the system of sprinklers is not approved, the sprinkler rate does 
not apply, and the advance shall be made in accordance with the preceding 
paragraphs of this slip. 

8. All rules and regulations in conflict with the foregoing are hereby 
annulled. 

Note—(a) The above specified advances shall be charged at the counters of 
members. 

Note—({4) In the rating of risks the secretary shall increase rates in com- 
pliance with above advances, 

Note—(c) The intention of the above being that an advance on all rates 
published prior to February 25, 1892, shall be made as follows on and after 
said day : 

On textile risks, thirty-three and one-third per cent. 

On all other risks except those covered by paragraph six, twenty per cent. 

And that all policies shall have a coinsurance clause of at least eighty per 
cent, and failing in this shali take an additional advance of twenty per cent. 


E. Franssen, president of the Teutonia Fire Insurance Company, is respon- 
sible for the following protest against overhead trolley wires, which is now 
being signed by insurance agents and companies, and will be presented to 
Mayor Stuart : 


The undersigned representatives of fire insurance companies respectfully 
submit that : 

Although it has been admitted on all hands that a contact of overhead wires 
and trolley wires may cause numerous fires simultaneously, insufficient stress 
has been laid upon this part of the controversy. 

All the numerous buildings into which electric wires enter for light, tele- 
phone or power, such as warehouses along the wharves, stores on Chestnut, 
Market and Arch streets, and factories over the whole area of the city are 
exposed to this peril. In how many of such buildings fires might be lighted 
simultaneously, in the event of such a contact, it is impossible to say. The 
Chicago and Boston fires had their origin in one point only, yet grew to be 
uncontrollable. 

With three or four large fires on hand at one time our fire department would 
be powerless to cope with more, and the work of devastion would go on un- 
checked at other points. While it is impossible therefore te define a limit to 
conflagrations under such circumstances, the capacity of the fire department is 
limited. 

‘The financial capacity of the fire insurance companies is also limited. The 
aggregate assets of all companies doing business in this State amount, accord- 
ing to the official report of the Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, to 
about $225,000,000. The wealth contained in the husiness establishments 
along Chestnut, Market and Arch streets, between the two rivers, including 
the central portion of the river front warehouses, represent probably a larger 
amount. 

To prevent the contact of trolley and other wires pregnant with ruinous 
* consequences, a wire netting at street crossings has been proposed to keep in 
case of accident the wires separated. Now suppose the trolley system had 
been in operation at Eighth and Sansom streets when the walls of The Times 
annex, Central theatre and other buildings tumbled into the streets, what sort 
of a safeguard would such a flimsy contrivance as a wire netting have been 
there? Overhead wires, trolley wires, poles and all would have been smashed 
into a heap together, and the dreaded contact might have occurred. 

Such incendiary possibilities of the trolley system, bordering strongly on a 
probability, are an unanswerable argument against its introduction into large 
cities, and utterly condemn it, viewed from the fire insurance standpoint. 

PHILADELPHIA, May Iq. Q. U. AKER. 





CLEVELAND. 
[From OuR OWN CorRESPONDENT. | 

Saturday, May 7, the Cleveland Life Underwriters Association held their 
annual meeting at the Hollenden in this city. The usual monthly luncheon 
was served, after which the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, W. M. Woodruff, Manhattan Life ; first vice-president, H. 
W. Powers, Travelers ; second vice-president, M. A. Marks, Northwestern ; 
secretary, S. S. Saffold, Provident Life and Trust ; treasurer, O. N. Olm- 
stead, National Life. Executive committee: R. D. Bokum, New York Life, 
chairman ; C. E. Holt, Mutual Benefit ; J. M. Crane, Pacific Mutual; J. W. 
Ellsworth, Union Mutual. Delegates to the National Convention of the 
Life Underwriters Association, to convene at New York city September 20 
and 21, 1892, were elected as follows: S. S. Saffold, Provident Life and 
Trust ; Frank L. Ford, State Mutual ; C. E, Lawton, Mutual Life; P. W. 
Ditto, Travelers; E. W. Christy, United States Life. Alternates: C. G., 
Herrick, Home Life ; O. N. Gaylord, Michigan Mutual ; C. B. Gay, New 
York Life ; F.C. Chapman, Aitna; E. M. Tillinghast, Manhattan. There 


were quite a number of speeches made by the new officers, and also the 
retiring ones of the association. 
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On Wednesday evening, May 11, the annual banquet of the association was 
held at the same place, which was an extremely enjoyable affair. The 
banquet committee, comprised of M. E. Cozad, Capt. F. A. Kendall and 
W. M. Woodruff, had spared no pains to make this one of the grandest events 
in the history of the association, and their efforts bringing about such a result 
certainly should be heartily commended. Atseven o'clock Pp. M. the members 
of the association and their guests sat down to the banquet tables, which were 
set in the form of a ‘‘T.” The decorations were beautiful, consisting of 
large baskets of magnificent roses. The menu was an elegant affair and 
thoroughly enjoyed. When this was completed and cigars lighted W. M. 
Woodruff, the new president of the association, called the banqueters to 
order, making a few brief remarks in the way of acceptance of his new posi- 
tion and a general welcome to the invited guests. Regrets from a number 
of guests that were unable to be present were then read. 

The first speaker of the evening was Dr. Thwing, president of Adelbert 
College. The doctor isa new comer to the city, having assumed his ‘new 
position only last fall. However, during his short residence here he has 
become very popular as an orator and after-dinner speaker. The subject 
assigned to the doctor was ‘‘ Life insurance compared with college training,” 
in which he said : 

College training is an investment. Your sons and daughters you know 
not what they may become, and the riches you leave them may become a 
blessing or a curse, according to how they are used. Your children should 
be given a liberal education. Nota large amount of knowledge, but training 
of the faculties that will enable them to do work for themselves and for the 
world at large. This is the kind of investment you should give your children 
in preference of leaving wealth, because it will last as long as their lives. In 
the same way railroads, all sorts of corporations, and in fact even the govern- 
ment may become insolvent, but an investment in life insurance is certainly 
safe beyond all question of doubt, and one that in the same way as an educa- 
tion, cannot be taken away from aman. It is right for every man to make 
the most of himself. The proper time for training is in youth. It is the 
same way in the colleges, and thus they prove one in method and one in aim. 
The college is certainly a life insurance company, and the life insurance 
company seems to be a college. If I ever cease to be a college president, I 
shall ask some good company to enroll me among its representatives. Until 
that time we shall stand together to work through the college for the com- 
panies, and through the companies for the college. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Thwing’s remarks he was very heartily applauded, 

It was a very rare treat fur every one present to have with us the third 
vice-president of the Equitable Life in the person of Mr. Scott, and upon 
being called upon for a speech he was given a very hearty ovation. Mr. 
Scott, in the course of his remarks, said that there was no line of business or 
profession that requires more intelligence than the field of life insurance. 
‘*I do not believe,” he said, ‘‘ that men who are engaged in the life insurance 
work properly appreciate their importance in the country. Through the life 
insurance companies many a family is saved from penury.” He then paid 
C. E. Tillinghast, who for the past eleven years has been manager of the 
Equitable Life for Ohio, and who recently tendered his resignation, a very 
high eulogy, in which he expressed, for himself and for the society, great 
regret at the severance of Mr. Tillinghast’s connection with the Equitable, 

General Leggett. the veteran war general, was next called upon, and gave 
some very interesting reminiscences of the war, in which he showed that the 
rebel soldiers never forget the old flag during the heat of the conflict. How- 
ever, upon reaching the subject of insurance, he admitted that he knew very 
little about the matter. He had quite a number of policies of the old line 
companies in his safe, and went on to demonstrate in a general way that there 
had been less failures among the life insurance companies than any other 
class of corporations, including banks and corporations, holding fiduciary 
He further said that a boy who started out in life with the intention 
Boys 


trusts. 
of getting a fortune without earning it was already a thief at heart. 
should be taught that the only way to make money is to earn it, 

Hen. John C. Covert, editor-in chief of The Leader, one of the most 
prominent Republican journals in Ohio, was next called upon for an address. 
Mr. Covert has had the reputation for a great many years of being a very 
fine orator and after-dinner speaker, and he certainly did justice to the subject 
of insurance. In the course of his remarks he showed the value of life insur 
ance and the many blessings it had bestowed upon people in general. His 
comparisons and flight of oratory were indeed brilliant, and at the conclusion 
of his remarks it was generally conceded that Mr. Covert would have been one 
of the most successful insurance men in the country had he turned his atten- 
tion to it instead of journalism. 

The president then called upon Dr. H. J. Herrick, who for the past 
twenty-five years has been among the leading physicians of Cleveland, a 
thorough believer in insurance, and also examiner for almost all of the com- 
panies represented here. Dr. Herrick made some very pleasant remarks, in 
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which he said he was very glad to give a favorable prognosis of the case of 
life insurance, He further advocated the idea of agents doing all in their 
power to elevate the business, and demonstrated that rejections in the end 
work to the benefit of the agent instead of otherwise. 

T. M. Irvine, vice-president of the National Screw and Tack Works, 
began his remarks by saying that for a fine looking body of men he certainly 
would recommend every one to the Cleveland Association of Life Under- 
writers, and furthermore that he was a strong believer of life insurance, having 
carried a number of policies for a great many years and, strange to say, that 
the peculiar feature of his insurance was that in every case he had solicited 
the company instead of being solicited by the company’s agents, Mr. Irvine’s 
experience at this day of strong competition is certainly vastly different from 
that of people in general. He said: ‘‘ I am one of the building committee 
of a church, and I am strongly advocating the idea that the committee should 
be insured for the amount of the debt that the church now owes, and mght 
here I desire to say that I would like a proposition at an early date from every 
man present to-night. The only objection to this plan being that he was 
afraid there would not be very much regret in the event of one of the trustee’s 
dying.” 

Mr. Woodruff then introduced the new secretary of the association, S. S. 
Saffold, who made some very practical remarks, in which he advanced the 
idea that people often times are insincere in life insurance ; that is, they 
would say to an agent that they did not want insurance, while at the same 
time a persistent agent would succeed in securing their application, and if 
people would abandon this plan insurance could be secured and written and 
the business transacted the same as any other business, and avoid much un- 
pleasantness. 

It was fortunate for the association to have with them the Hon, John A. 
Finch, editor of Finch’s Digests, who made some very practical remarks on 
the subject of insurance. Mr. Finch has been associated with insurance law 
for a great many years, and consequently is in the position to understand 
insurance in all its branches very thoroughly. His remarks were exceedingly 
interesting and also instructive. In the course of his talk he said that the 
circulation of literature in the way of competition and the attack on rival 
companies should certainly be abolished, and that the agents, of course, 
should do everything possible to bring about a strictly harmonious state of 
affairs. 

C. E, Tillinghast, the retiring president of the association, made a few very 
practical remarks. He said that while traveling abroad about the first thing 
he saw was the advertisements of the different American life insurance com- 
panies, and the Singer Sewing Machine Company, and that it was a source of 
great satisfaction to know that American life insurance companies were now 
writing in foreign countries more insurance than the foreign companies them- 
selves, and that he could hardly believe there could have been such a change 
in life assurance, comparing the present time with twenty years ago, and that 
it had not taken a lifetime to bring about such a harmonious condition of 
affairs. 

M. E. Cozad, general agent for the Imperial Life of Detroit, and one of 
the most enthusiastic members of the association, was to have said the ‘‘ good 
night,” but, unfortunately, on account of an accident, he was unable to be 
present, however, sent his ‘‘ good night” on paper, which was in the form of 
apoem. It was read by Captain F. A.‘Kendall, who also made some remarks 
and was very enjoyable. 

This closed the fourth annual banquet of the association. 

The following were present: C. E, Tillinghast, manager Equitable Life ; 
R. D. Bokum, New York Life ; Captain F. A, Kendall, general agent Penn 
Mutual ; Hon. John E, Finch, attorney; Dr. H. J. Herrick ; T. M. Irvine, 
manufacturer; S. S. Saffold, manager Provident Lite and Trust; E. W. 
Christy, manager United States Life ; W. M. Woodruff, manager Manhattan 
Life ; Messrs, Tillinghast, Manhattan Life ; Nathan Kendall, Penn Mutual ; 
Frank L. Ford, general agent State Mutual ; Colonel C. M. Ransom, editor 
Standard ; Dr. Thwing, president Adelbert College ; E. W. Scott, third vice- 
president Equitable Life ; General M. D. Deggett ; Hon, John C, Covert, 
editor-in-chief Leader; Guy Lockhast Livingstone, Pennsylvania Railway 
Company ; Mr. Kurtz, manufacturer; H. P. Hitchcock, insurance ; Horace 
W. Power, State agent Travelers ; P. W. Ditto, assistant State agent ; M. A. 
Marks, city agent Northwestern ; O. N. Olmstead, State agent National Life ; 
Mr. Neale, general agent National Life: C. E. Holt, general agent Mutual 
Benefit ; J. M. Craine, general agent Pacific Mutual Life ; Geo. M. Miller, 
general agent Pacific Mutual Life ; J. W. Ellsworth, manager Union Mutual ; 
Kaufman Hays, capitalist; C. G. Phillips, special agent Equitable Life ; 
Carlton H. Reeve, special agent New York Life, and J. H. Snow, cashier 
Equitable Life. 
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The resignation of C, E. Tillinghast, manager of the Equitable Life fot so 
many years at this place, has been a great surprise to everyone. ME: Tilling. 
hast, with his two sons, have formed a partnership and made a contract with 
the Manhattan for Ohio, Indiana and western Pennsylvania. Mr. Woodruff, 
who has been manager of the Manhattan, will be associated with Messrs. 
Tillinghast. It is now a mystery as to Mr. Tillinghast’s successor in the 
Equitable, and we understand that there has not been any one appointed up 
to the present date. The company, we learn, contemplates making a division 
of Ohio into three agencies, with headquarters at Cleveland, Columbus and 
Cincinnati, It will be extremely difficult to secure a representative that will 
succeed in securing the volume of business annually written by Mr. Tilling. 
hast, for he was an extremely successful manager, and has done wonders for 
the Equitable in Ohio. 

The Crescent Fire Insurance Company was reorganized under its old charter 
about two months ago. They claim to have assets of $146,252.50, of which 
$100,000 is capital stock and $23,684.30 is surplus. F. M, Cook is secretary 
and they are confining their business to Ohio. WAKEFIELD. 

CLEVELAND, O., May 13. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


MATTERS IN BALTIMORE. 
[To THE Epiror or THE SPECTATOR. ] 

A recent paragraph in THE SPECTATOR relative to prevailing rates in 
Baltimore, and the prospect tor improvement, declares; ‘* Agency companies 
are holding their breath, fearing that some untoward influence may prevent 
the reform.” It is true that the scheduljgrating of many risks in this city has 
provoked criticism, especially twenty cents per $100 for certain warehouses, 
thirty-five cents for wholesale grocery stock, including teas, liquors and 
matches, and the incongruity of three or more different rates for contents of a 
storage warehouse. So fine is the discrimination in the division of rates that 
on the same floor in a private warehouse are different rates for flour and 
produce. Of course, the promulgation of such rating affords amusement, 
while it reflects no credit on knowledge presumed to be derived from experi- 
ence in underwriting. In one class, that of warehouses, the Equitable 
Society, nearly 100 years old and the strongest insurance corporation in 
Maryland, has long since advanced its rates, in fact avoids mercantile build- 
ings when it can be done without giving offence to their patrons who own 
numerous dwellings. Sundry special agents when visiting Baltimore have 
essayed to animadvert on the manifest ridiculous rates, yet being reminded 
of New York rates for hotels, storage warehouses, dwellings and furniture, 
etc., have quietly retired, waiting for a more propitious season to remove the 
beam from their eyes. It should be stated that agency companies are the 
majority of the schedule rating committee, and preponderating in numbers as 
members of the Association of Fire Underwriters of Baltimore can readily, at 
any time, advance rates to a profitable basis. ‘To accomplish this desirable 
result, supervisors of agencies must educate their local agents to believe that 
the main motive of their insurance life is not entirely commission, and the 
acquisition of business by questionable methods. It might not be amiss if 
the special agents in their visitations investigated how many regiments of 
bogus sub-agents or solicitors receive, it is said, thirty and forty per cent 
commission, when the regularly licensed broker cannot obtain more than 
fifteen per cent, which is the amount originally contemplated by the Baltimore 
Association. To expedite the collation of data, the special agents might have 
printed interrogatories for the local agents to answer, of the following tenor : 
‘* How many persons not in your office, whose business is not entirely insur- 
ance, nor licensed, to whom you pay commission?” ‘*‘ What per cent do 
such persons receive ?” ‘* How many real estate agents, builders and officers 
of building associations claim of you commission, and what per cent?” ‘* Do 
you know of any employee of a firm or corporation who received a part of the 
commission on business which he obtained for sub-agent or solicitor, and then 
divided it with the assured ?” ‘‘ When a risk is offered what do you first 
consider, the amount of commission you may realize, or if it is a desirable 
hazard for the company you represent ?” 

A summary of the replies might be made to a convocation of the special 
agents, then they would have written evidence if a reform is needed in the 
commission department, and they could also consider if dual agencies in 
cities promote the prosperity of the companies interested. A very important 
factor greatly depleting the income from premiums, the issuing of term 
policies on a cheap basis, might also be seriously considered with the result 
of a thurough revision of rates. ‘ 

New York is the only practical point to begin reformation, and until tha 
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great insvrance centre abandons the questionable practice of ignoring distant 
agents by issuing .policies in their territory without consulting them, it is 
futile to expect their local agents to conduct an intelligent, profitable and 
consistent business. 

As evidence how quick companies at a distance respond to New York, the 
eighty per cent clause recently wisely required there on rated risks has been 
followed by the Baltimore association going further, and they have also 
entered the realm of very small retail dealers, enjoining them to maintain 
eighty per cent insurance ; this addition may not be so judicious, for hitherto, to 
make small dealers very careful, not more than two-thirds or three-fourths in- 
surance of the value of goods would be allowed, it being conceded excessive 
insurances is sometimes the cause of a loss, 

The formation of the New York Tariff Association is auspicious for exten- 
sive and practical improvement in fire underwriting, for if its members 
maintain rates justified by costly experience, a premeditated violation thereof 
to be followed by a large fine or expulsion, then the effect will certainly be 
beneficial to the insurance companies throughout the country. X. 

BALTIMORE, May 12. 





THREE OF A KIND. 
[To THE EpiTror oF THE SPECTATOR. | 


We are asked by a mill owner in Williamsburg in this province to ascertain 
the standing of the Lumbermans Fire Insurance Company of Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va.; the Wytheville Insurance and Banking Company of Wytheville, W. Va., 
and the Underwriters Mutual Insurance Company of Sioux City, Ia. His mill 
was insured $500 each in these three Ggmpanies, and was burned oa the 18th of 
March last. Notwithstanding all his efforts, he was unable to get them to send 
blank proofs of loss, and finally, some time since, filled out proofs and sent them 
himself, but has not been able to get any word from them concerning the 
claim. ‘The policies were handed us for examination, and we are almost cer- 
tain that the three were written with the same caligraph, although each 
schedule purports to be initialed by the proper official of the company. Will 
you kindly let us know about these companies as soon as possible, and oblige, 

St. Joun"® N, B., May 12. E. L, TEMPLE. 








INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. 





{Our readers will oblige by sending us suggestions, items of news, etc., such as 
appointments of superintendents and assistant superintendents, or anything of 
interest in connection with industrial assurance. ] 

—J. Grady was promoted by the Prudential to assistant superintendent at 
Pittston, Pa, 

—The Peoples transferred Superintendent John Wilson from Norwich to 
New London. 

—M. Rees has been promoted by the Prudential to assistant superintendent 
at Lebanon, Pa. 

—Assistant J. P. Routh was transferred by the Metropolitan from Chicago 
to Paterson, N. J. 

—W. J. Bedford has been appointed assistant superintendent for the Pru- 
dential at Pittsburgh. 

—W. Elwood of Cincinnati was promoted by the Metropolitan to assistant 
superintendent in that city. 

—W. W. Dougal, supervisor for the ‘*‘ United States,” has resigned his 
position with that company. 

—B. V. Shelp has been promoted by the Prudential to assistant superin- 
tendent at Amsterdam, N. Y. 

—The Prudential promoted Assistant Le Brantz to superintendent at 
Auburn, vice J. J. Ryan, resigned. 

—The Metropolitan have opened up at Saginaw, Mich., placing Assistant 
Cook of Detroit in charge as superintendent. 

—Eli Durnall was appointed assistant superintendent for the United States 
at Philadelphia under Superintendent Moore. 

—J. J. Ryan, late superintendent at Auburn, N. Y., for the Prudential, 
has been transferred as assistant to Rochester. 

—We understand the officers of the ‘‘ United States” are making a num- 
ber of changes and consolidations in the field service which are calculated to 
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reduce the expenses of management, but not the efficiency of the organiza- 
tion. 

—F. C. Fisher, assistant superintencent for the Prudental at Tiffin, O., 
has returned to his old district, Brooklyn, as agent. 

—A. C. Withers of St. Louis was promoted and transferred to Columbus, 
O., as assistant superintendent for the Metropolitan. 

—The Metropolitan promoted H. B, Donaldson, assistant superintendent at 
Cohoes, N. Y., to the superintendency of Holyoke, Mas. 

—W. W. Dawson was appointed assistant superintendent for the Western 
and Southern at Louisville, vice A. Altman, transferred to Cleveland. 


—The United States have taken a ten years’ lease of their new quarters on 
Broad street, Newark, which were formerly occupied by the Prudential. 

—The assistants and agents under his charge presented Superintendent 
Shafer of Columbus with a handsome gold watch and chain on the 3oth ult. 

—G. L. Huntzinger has been appointed by the Prudential to superintend- 
ent at Elizabeth, N. J., in place of T. R. Skellenger, who retires by reason of 
ill health. 

—A fire occurred in the supply department of the Prudential on Monday, 
May 2, and considerable damage was done to the supplies, the printing 
presses, etc. 

—The Prudential transferred Assistant A. Johnstone, Jr., from Dayton to 
Cincinnati under Superintendent Strang. H. T. Resler succeeds Johnstone 
in the Dayton district. 

—The Prudential promoted Assistant W. E. Bryant of Minneapolis to 
superintendent at that place. Mr. Bryant has been in the service of the com- 
pany there for severa] years. 

—A Cincinnati justice gave a judgment in favor of the plaintiffs in a case 
where John and Mary Stiles sued for return of $98.90, being premiums paid 
on a policy obtained by irregular methods. We have no doubt an appeal will 
be taken by the company and the decision reversed in a higher court. 


—The Prudential promoted H. Irwin to assistant superintendent at Dan- 
ville, Pa., for the Prudential. 

—‘‘ John R. Hegeman, president of the Metropolitan Life, says that John 
F, Dryden, president of the Prudential of Newark, is ‘the ablest industrial 
life insurance man in this country.’ Well! Hegeman ought to be a good 
judge.” —Jnsurance Post. 

—Affairs look bright for the Metropolitan in Columbus, O. We are in- 
formed that the debit is over fifty per cent in advance payments, and that 
collections during the first quarter were 102 per cent. All of the assistants 
eligible to compete for the company’s prizes were winners, Assistants Voor- 
hees and Bradley taking largest prizes, being $121.17 and $67.68 respectively 
for increases $40.39 and $22.56, 

—A contemporary questions whether the London Prudential ever had 
30,000 applications for insurance in one week, but we are tolerably positive 
that issues with that company have ranged between 40,000 and 50,000 on a 
number of occasions, ‘There is no opportunity afforded us here, however, to 
find out how the issue goes, because the company does not report policy 
numbers issued, revived, or lapsed to the Board of Trade. 


—Most superintendents have now or have had under their charge. agents 
who, holding large and well established debits, fail or failed not only to make 
increase, but actually let the debits dwindle down. These men are not 
worthy the name of agents ; they are mere co!lectors, and not always good 
ones at that, for, lacking ability to get business, they are also deficient in that 
personal magnetism which enables agents to make stable the business trans- 
ferred to them, and oftentimes their lapses on transfers are very heavy. It is 
well worth the while for a superintendent to look carefully over the records 
of such men, if he has any, and then interview them on the subject, showing 
where the weak points are, at the same time emphasizing the importance of a 
different management, and how and where to bring it about. Some of these 
non-producers do not realize how unprofitable they are, and until the super- 
intendent puts the fact plainly before them labor under the impression they 
have done well. An agent to whom a debit is transferred should work to 
hold it intact and to add to it. He may rest assured that other men in the 
same office as himself would achieve this result and render to their superin- 
tendent material assistance, and so he ought not to keep in the background. 
The debit is practically the working plant of the company, the superintendent 
the assistant and the agent ; therefore the best possible use should be made of 
every opportunity afforded by it to get business, which will be all the better 
that it comes from persons who have directly or indirectly a personal acquaint- 
ance with the merits and benefits of industrial assurance. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Election of the New York Board. 


THE New York Board of Fire Underwriters held its annual election on Mon- 
day last in its rooms in the Mutual Life building. Although there was a 
heavy vote, caused by the presence in the field of two opposition tickets, 
the regular nominees were elected. They were as follows: 

President, E, R. Kennedy ; vice-president, John H. Washburn ; secretary, 
William De L. Boughton ; assistant secretary, Thomas J. Gaines; treasurer, 
Lindley Murray, Jr. 

Committee on finance—Henry E, Bowers, Henry W. Eaton, T. Y. Brown, 
M. S. Briggs, I. Remsen Lane, Hugo Schuman, John M. Whiton. 

Committee on fire patrol—Benjamin G. Ackerman, W. B. Ogden, David 
Adee, George T. Patterson, J. Jay Nestell, George B. Rhoads, Mason A. 
Stone, 

Committee on laws and legislation—W. S. Banta, George R. Crawford, J. 
Montgomery Hare, J. H. Kattenstroth, Peter Nottman, Charles Sewall, 
George P. Sheldon. 

Committee on surveys—I’. O. Affeld, E. F. Beddall, J. S. Eadie, James 
M. Hodges, A. D. Irving, Benoni Lockwood, J. R. McCay. 

Committee on police and origin of fires—George W. Babb, Jr., Charles S. 
Bartow, E. Litchfield, F. C. Moore, Frank M. Parker, C. E. Shade, Frank 
T. Stinson. 





National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


THURSDAY last saw the assembling of the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
National Board in New York city. The roll was called and showed 
the following gentlemen present: James Yereance, Alliance, New 
York ; Jotham Goodnow and A. C. Bayne, Aétna, Hartford; R. 
V. De Witt, Albany, Albany, N. Y.; E. A. Walton and F. M. Parker, 
Citizens of New York; G. A. Van Allen, Commerce, Albany; Tatt- 
nall Paulding, Delaware, Philadelphia; F. W. Arnold, Equitable F. 
and M., Providence; George W. Montgomery, Exchange, New York ; 
E. W. Kellogg, Firemans Fund, San Francisco ; J. W. McAllister, Franklin, 
Philadelphia ; John W. Murray, German-American; New York; M. A. 
Stone, Greenwich, New York; J. L. Cunningham, Glens Falls; H. E. 
Sowers, Guardian of London; F. O. Affeld, Hamburg-Bremen ; I. Remsen 
Lane, Hanover, New York; P. C. Royce, Hartford; D. A. Heald and J. 
H. Washburn, Home of New York; Nathaniel Foote, Jersey City; E. 
Litchfield, Lancashire ; H. W. Eaton, Liverpool and London and Globe ; 
W. T. Barton, Merchants, Providence ; James Nichols and E. G. Richards, 
National of Hartford; T. F. Goodrich, Niagara; Samuel Blagden, North 
British and Mercantile ; George W. Babb, Northern Assurance ; Charles B. 
Whiting, Orient ; John L. Thomson, Pennsylvania Fire ; George P, Sheldon, 
Phenix of Brooklyn; D. W. C. Skilton and G. H. Burdick, Phoenix of 
Hartford ; S. E. Ancona, Reading Fire; A. J. Wright, Springfield F. and 
M.; G. B. Armitage, Spring Garden, Philadelphia; E. Harbers, Trans- 
atlantic; Charles S, Hollinshead, Union of Philadelphia; R. B. Beath, 
United Firemens ; W. W. Underhill and W. H. Griffen, United States Fire ; 
J. Q. Underhill, Westchester Fire; John Stoddart, Underwriters Agency ; 
F. C, Moore and Henry Evans, Continental ; E. F. Merrill, Girard. 

President Skilton read his annual address, from which we quote as fol- 
lows: 

At our annual meeting in 1891 we celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the organization of this board, and President Heald, in his address, con- 
gratulated our members over the ‘‘more than average prosperity” of the 
previous year, To-day we m<et for our annual conference at the close of the 
first year of a new quarter century, but your president must speak of it asa 
year of *‘ more than average” adversity. Nevertheless, congratulations are in 
order, for we are here, tried by the sharpness of the experience, and knit 
more firmly together by its lessons. 1891 will stand out sharply on the face 
of the record of the passing years for its unusually large joss ratio to premium 
income, the magnitude of the fire waste (probably in excess of $140,000,000), 
the great number of mercantile risks of large area burned, and the fatality 
attending the writing of the mercantile class generally. The pace set in 1891 
has been well sustained during the early months of ’92, and it would appear 
that ‘‘ the turn in the lane” has not yet been reached. That the people are 
beginning to realize that this enormous waste is becoming a national burden 
of serious import is quite apparent, for the press has for many months been 
discussing the situation with force and energy, and with a fairness that gives 
great strength to their comments and suggestions, The press and the people 
seem to have arrived at the conviction that the destructjon of property by fire 
is increasing far more rapidly than the growth of population or the develop- 
ment of the country, and that unless it can be checked the cost of insurance 
to the public must be greatly increased, otherwise there will be a still greater 
withdrawal of capital from the business of fire insurance. 

The change in the tide of sentiment is marked, and we are encouraged to 
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hope that the great body of people recognize that the business of underwriting 
must no longer be hampered by unnecessary legislation and burdensome taxa- 
tion, Shall we take the tide at the flood, and show by diczreet and judicious 
action that there is nothing in the business antagonistic to the interests ot the 
people? And can we not gain their aid in securing a sweeping away of such 
barnacles as valued policy and anti-compact laws, and thus place the business 
more firmly upon the true basis of indemnity for loss ? 

Underwriting in its methods and application is fully in line with the prog- 
ress of the times, the necessities growing out of changed processes of manu- 
facture, the development of enterprises, and the views of the people. In all 
ways the business has been widened, and liberality has become the spirit and 
measure of its contracts. It is surely true that no business of magnitude is so 
free from litigation as tnat of underwriting, and this is shown to be the more 
remarkable when we consider the immensity of the business both in the num- 
ber of policies issued annually and the aggregate value of property covered. 
We have to deal with the idiosyncracies of men, the peculiar, various and ever- 
changing qualities of human nature. In view of all this, it is the more sur- 
prising that litigation is so rarely resorted to. The old theory (and many still 
believe it to be correct) that a risk should be written as found, and a rate 
adequate to the hazard be charged, is fast becoming obsolete, and to-day all 
local and district associations, and all syndicates for writing great industries 
are aiming to secure improvements in construction and greater care, and all 
favor the introduction of automatic and other appliances for the prevention 
and extinguishing of fires, the inducement to the assured being a greatly re- 
duced rate for this lessening of hazard. One great cause of complaint on the 
part of insurers of large interests, viz., the great variety of forms of policy 
contracts, is fast passing away. The companies co-operating with the New 
York State authorities secured the adoption of a standard form of policy, and 
similar forms have been adopted by many other States, and we may expect 
still other States will take similar action. Accordingly the desideratum, viz., 
a uniform policy for the whole people, has been largely secured. This action 
has been wholly in line with the wishes and views of the public. 

The work of our fire department inspector is wholly in line with public 
policy, and the efforts now being made to secure legislative action requiring 
official and effective investigation of the causes of fires being so strongly inthe 
interest of the people, should receive their consideration and influential aid. 

I refer to th:se facts well known to underwriters that they may be pre- 
sented here in concrete form as evidence that efforts have been and are con- 
tinually being made to furnish indemnity to the public in accordance with 
their needs, and in a form, and on a basis fully as liberal as they can reason- 
ably demand. We have met the demand of the public, and can in justice ask 
at their hands relief from every burdensome requirement. 


The usual collection of statistics was presented with the report. 

The reports of the committees were presented, that on lighting, heating 
and patents being specially interesting and calling forth a stirring speech from 
D. A. Ileald on the dangers of electricity. The committee said on that 
subject : 


Electric apparatus is too generally put in place by men who are ignorant of 
the character and danger of electricity, and a desire for cheap work induces 
those who are more intelligent to dispense with the safeguards which they 
know are necessary. Fixtures and wires, when placed only a few years 
ago, conformed to the most rigid standards then known, are already proved 
to be unsafe and a constant source of danger. So much we know, but while 
we are conscious of the danger the remedy is hard to discover, It is hardly 
practical to secure all over the country,a system of inspection which shall en- 
sure the introduction of the safest and best appliances, and harder still to 
watch the changes which from time to time are liable to detract from the 
safety of plants originally approved, and yet such rigid inspection would seem 
to be necessary if the condition is to be improved. 

So far as your committee are able to judge, the losses by electricity arise 
in three ways : 

From sparks thrown off from burning carbons in arc lights. 

From grounding of wires. 

From imperfect joints or splices; or from imperfect insulation of wires, 
sometimes an original defect, and sometimes caused by abrasion. All these 


_would seem to be preventable by the exercise of proper care. 


Arc lights can be safely enclosed and so protected by metal baskets that the 
burning flakes can be coafined and kept from reaching combustible material. 

Wires will occasionally make a ground connection in spite of ordinary care, 
but it can be readily detected, traced and corrected if proper supervision is 
exercised ; but no electric company should be permitted under any circuin- 
stances deliberately to ground its wires from motives of economy, ‘The addi- 
tional and unnecessary hazard is too great, 

Perfect joints or splices can easily be secured by the exercise of reasonable 
care, but the proper insulation of the wires is an expeusive matter, so expen- 
sive that in the majority of cases, the electric light companies and their 
patrons are unwilling to pay the cost. The insulating devices of a few years 
ayo are already discarded as a delusion and a snare, and the wires are much 
more safely covered now than then. But no coating has yet been invented 
which has been proof against time and wear and the chances of rough usage, 
and we are still liable to danger in this direction. Indeed, the ablest elec- 
trician of the age has given it as his deliberate opinion that absolute safety can 
only be assured by first covering the wires with a non-conductor and then en- 
closing them ina porcelain tube, covering all with a metal pipe, thus absolutely 
preventing abrasion or contact with other electrical conductors. It should 
also be an invariable rule that all switchboards should be mmade of non-com- 
bustible material as many accidents have occurred by fire from this source, 

All converters or apparatus for reducing the powerful alternating current 
of the street main to the milder one required to run the lamps on any prem- 
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ises, should be placed in the outside of buildings, and far enough removed to 
insure safety, so that the more dangerous current shall in no case be permitted 
to pass within the walls. 

It is a wise precaution also to place on the outside of all premises where 
electricity is used for light or power some device for cutting off the current at 
night, and when the building is left alone in order to prevent any fire origina- 
ting from that cause in the absence of any one to guard against it, as well as 
for the protection of firemen who may have occasion to enter the building. 

Your committee would also call attention to the hazard of electric plants, 
especially those on a large scale, arising from the peculiar condition of the 
atmosphere caused by the generation of electricity in considerable quantities. 
Your committee have not sufficient scientific knowledge to explain this con- 
dition, and this idea has been ridiculed by so-called experts, but there is no 
way of accounting for the sudden and rapid spread of fires in such plants ex- 
cept on the theory that electrical action has so affected the atmosphere as to 
make it a ready and active supporter of combustion, 

The committee on incendiarism and arson reported that 159 rewards were 
offered, aggregating $49,100, of which nine were paid for eight convictions. 

The old officers were re-elected, namely: D. W. C. Skilton, president, 
Hartford; Thos. H. Montgomery, vice-president, Philadelphia ; Robert B. 
Beath, secretary, Philadelphia ; Fred W. Arnold, treasurer, Providence ; E. 
¥. Beddall, James Nichols, J. L. Cunningham and Eugene Harbeck were 
elected to the executive committee. 





Life Insurance in Canada in 1891. 









































Net Amount | 
Amount of ‘ nol Ne: 
Name oF ComPANy. Policies New hog — ao — | Amount in 
and taken up. Claims. Force. 
| 
Canadian Companies. $ $ $ $ 
Canada Life... .....0..0ccceee 4,413,700 | 1,576,524 545,170 | 54,630,410 
Cc cnesesnas0tsyseceevers oO ee eee Petia 
Confederation ...............-- 700,455 200,429 | 20,452,920 
Dominion Life................. 22,783 2,000 824,000 
Dominion Safety Fund 39,238 34,000 | 1,937,000 
Federal......... Se aaa 212,331 120,955 | 10,115,337 
: meral........ 237,500 43,991 17,144 | 1,579,070 
London Life. . } Industri eRe 671,672 54,941 9,839 | 1,175,202 
Manufacturers is ead yea 2,010,600 184,106 . — 6,871,449 
s neral ..... 2,294, ,62g | 10,357,079 
North American } Industrial. . . . ; eee 324,087 } 843 17,461 
Ontario Mutual ..............-- 2,428,950 456,707 124,404 | 14,862,229 
SIS ER eee 3,271,947 627,589 128,720 | 16,552,389 
Temperance and General....... 1,464,000 88,914 19,000 | 3,994,271 
TOURS. 0.0 cccsscccss covseese 21,904,302 | 4,347,543 | 1,332,302 |143,368,817 
British Companies. 
British Empire..............--- 789,087 215,833 133,627 | 5,674,378 
Commercial Union...........-. 41,500 20,014 37,564 720,930 
Edinburgh®... ........s00+ ceee] se eeeees 12,721 18,076 405,391 
Lite Association of Scotland*...| ........ 45,995 61,189 | 1,987,665 
Liverpool & London & Globe...|  ........ 8,122 8,456 265,918 
London and Lancashire........ 955,900 208,418 108,114 | 6,477,372 
London Assurance*..........--)  ...eee6s , fi fieeee tee 26,636 
North British...............+-+- 71,636 38,831 34,714 | 1,516,773 
SS eer meee 6,674 1,258 272,556 
Sore ir: Garr rree re 9,068 3,272 290,446 
rr eee 4,600 | 18,104 31,782 759,856 
Scottish Amicable*........-..--) 0... +eeee 7,433 5,973 322,493 
Scottish Provident*..........--)  ..eeeeee 2,706 3,550 182,729 
Eee eee ere 1,050,700 421,933 183,c02 | 13,002,336 
| eR eee 33,823 | 15,172 2,093 672,856 
TOMB... osiccvcscccc cocceces 2,947,246 | 1,031,815 632,670 | 32,578,335 
American Companies. a 4 $ $ $ 
FIR aise saiveiee scieeeess 781,186 | 678,023 537,192 | 17,533,709 
Connecticut Mutual*......-----|  .-.-..-- 51,919 70,880 | 2,252,185 
Equitable...........--++--0-055 3,140,261 | 677,805 335,682 | 18,762,153 
Germania........-. oe Ri 143,500 | 25,287 5,000 571.6 
: EE | eee 1,904 195,084 
Metropolitan. . .. } Industrial... .. 762,915 56,786 16,143 | 1,431,632 
Mutual Life................ --- 2,236,450 566,654 174,914 | 13,099,306 
National Life®... ..2.cccccccse] sesvcees 2,633 5,000 176,342 
WIS fas. dicies onc sd nbcsevees 2,809,790 | 683,931 294,670 | 16,666,457 
CE ccc cetcepetal seterisee | 17,951 6,733 601,279 
Phoenix Mutual Life*......----|  ..-..... 30,973 46,924 | 1,267,885 
Provident Savings.........-.-+- 821,000 | 39,934 3,000 | 1,896,000 
<r er ree 746,832 134, 98,547 | 4,640,982 
Union Mutual..............---- 575,605 | 122,419 76,642 | 4,645,782 
a er 997,200 39,914 6,000 | 1,958,025 
2 Ee ee eee ae 13,014,739 | 3,128,297 | 1,679,231 | 85,698,475 
Grand totals .............++| 37,866,287 | 8,507,655 | 3,644,203 |261,645,627 











* These companies have ceased doing new business in Canada. 





J. Sanchez and The New York Times. 
WE have received a lengthy circular from J. Sanchez, wherein he submits 
documentary evidence to disprove the charges made against him by The 
New York Times to the effect that he was an escaped criminal from Porto 
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Rico. Mr. Sanchez began a suit for libel against The Times, which he was 
induced to drop on receipt of the following letter : 


J. SANCHEZ, EsqQ., 
Genera] Manager Spanish-American Department (Home Office), 

My Dear Sir—Before your departure for active field work in your depart- 
ment I have to ask that your suit against The Times newspaper should be 
dropped. We are entering upon a new era, and peace is essential to our 
complete success. I say this with the knowledge that you are called upon to 
make considerable sacrifices in complying with my request, but nevertheless, 
for the general good of the company, I believe that your suit, as well as the 
others brought in the name of the company, should terminate. Such action 
will in no way be an acquiescence in the truth of the statements made in re- 
lation to you ; on the other hand, you are at liberty to say that you took such 
a course only because it was the company’s desire. 

I must say in closing that from all the papers that have been presented to 
me there is not shown, in the slightest degree, any cause for reflection on 
your character or integrity. From the speech and testimony of the officials at 
the home office you stand in all your official relationships to the company 
without a mark against your honesty or ability. With this knowledge I have 
determined to continue the Spanish-American department with you as mana- 
ger, confident in the belief that you will, by active and intelligent efforts, 
soon repay the amount due by reason of the Merzbacher defalcation. With 
best wishes for your success, I remain, very respectfully yours, 

APRIL 28, Joun A. McCALL, President. 


Mr. Sanchez says: 


I cannot be in the position of seeking my personal advantage at the expense 
of the peace and harmony of the great corporation in which we are concerned, 
and in the face of our president’s wish, hence, notwithstanding the months 
of preparation which I have made for the prosecution of my defamers, and 
the great time and expense I have employed in preparing the evidence there- 
for, I feel it my duty to obey my chief’s request and put aside, for the pres- 
ent at least, the proposed legal proceedings, but Iam not willing that you 
should remain unacquainted with the complete answer to these false state- 
ments. From the mass of proofs now before me I select and print below 
but a few documents which I desire you to read, and which of themselves 
will dispose of each and every one of the careless and unfounded statements 
made by The Times, which Iam willing to recognize they may have been 
carelessly led into in the heat and excitements of a long and tremendous 
conflict, 


The documents referred to seem to establish the fact that Mr. Sanchez 
was never the subject of a criminal prosecution in Porto Rico. 





Anarchy and Insurance. 


One of the peculiar traits of the Frenchman is his nonchalance. As is well 
known, anarchists recently blew up in Paris various buildings with dynamite. 
One of the houses destroyed in the Rue de Clichy, was owned by one Maxime 
Lisbonal, who immediately affixed upon the ruins the following sign : 


Salut Public de Montmartre Insurance Company against the destruction by 
dynamite. The administration has the honor of informing the property- 
owners of Montmartre, that it has entered into satisfactory arrangements with 
the following groups of anarchists: 1. The invisibles; 2. The pitiless ; 3. 
The justifiers ; 4. The arraigners of despair ; whereby their dwellings will be 
secure against all explosions, by becoming a policyholder in the new company 
Salut Public (public health), A sign will be affixed upon the insured property 
as a guarantee against all attempts of violence. The person thus insured will 
also receive a password, enabling him to attend all the secret meetings of the 
Anarcho-Dynamito, and devise measures agaigst his uninsured brethren. 
Widows and unmarried women (propertyholders) need not take out a policy 
by marrying an anarchist. For further details concerning the organization of 
the new company apply at the main office, between the hours of g and 11, 
Sundays and festival days excepted. Communications to be post-paid. By 
the special delegation of the council of surveillance, the executive director, 

MAXIME LISBONAL, 





COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 


The Guarantors of Pennsylvania. 

THE Guarantors of Pennsylvania, having its office at 435 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, has been established to transact elevator, steam boiler, 
employers’ liability and public liability insurance, but does not transact 
individual accidental insurance. Unlike the recently established Lloyds 
in New York, the Guarantors will report to the various insurance 
departments, and will present_annual statements to them. The company 
will also maintain a fifty per cent reserve, in compliance with the laws. The 
Guarantors has already been admitted to New York State, and Williams & 
Ketcham of 115 Broadway have been appointed general agents for New York 
and Northern New Jersey. 

The warranty fund of $100,000 has been subscribed by 100 prominent 
citizens of Philadelphia, and is available for the payment of losses only, 
$10,000 of this warranty fund is in cash, and the remainder can be collected 
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within twenty-four hours from the 100 guarantors. W.H. Hern, who is 
vice-chairman of the Guarantors, was one of the twenty organizers of the 
Penn Mutual Life in 1847. Messrs. Loper and Doughten are the general 
managers of the company, which is officered as follows: Chairman, Isaac 
Schlichter ; vice-chairmen, W. H. Kern and John H. Drake; secretary, 
Wm. H., Knorr, 





The Fire Association of Philadelphia. 

OnE of the oldest and staunchest of Philadelphia’s many strong insurance cor- 
porations is the Fire Association. This company, whcse office has previously 
been somewhat removed from the insurance centre, has now begun its occu- 
pancy of a handsome new marble office building on Walnut street, in the 
heart of the insurance district. The convenience of having the Fire Asso -ia- 
tion so readily accessible should prove of great value in increasing the com- 
pany’s already immense business. 

A strong corps of officers, together with the allurement presented in the 
way of large assets and surplus, conduce to a continuance of the large patron- 
age already given the Fire Association, and warrant the prophecy that growth 
and the flight of time will be almost synonymous terms in speaking of the 
future history of the company. 

On January I, 1892, the company had assets aggregating $4,962,647, ex- 
clusive of its own stock and loans on same, and a net surplus on the New 
York Standard of $802,241. 

The Fire Association is officered as follows: President, E. C. Irvin; vice- 
president, Theo. H. Conderman; secretary, Benj. T. Herkness ; assistant 
secretary, M. G. Garrigues. 





The Security Mutual Life Association of Binghamton, N. Y. 
THIs association has recently entered the following territory: Colorado, Ala- 
bama, Minnesota, District of Columbia and West Virginia, and is about to 
apply for admission to Massachusetts. The Security is now operating in 
eleven States, and its business for the first four months of 1892 can be said to 
be nearly 100 per cent ahead of the corresponding period of last year, The 
increase in round numbers is about $1,000 000, Secretary Turner says that 
the death rate shows a decided decrease, and he is contented in the thought 
that the association has not a single death claim in the office in contest or due 
and unpaid, It issues equation, term and annuity policies, and is a purely 
mutual association. Bonds are issued to persistent members for their equit- 
able proportion of all accumulations from lapses and interest ; bonds that 
may be used as a dividend in reduction of premiums; bonds that may be 
used to purchase extended insurance on the full face of the policy ; bonds that 
may be used in purchase of a paid-up policy. The policies of the company 
are incontestable, non-forfeitable and free from restrictions of travel. The 
Security had a surplus of $140,796 over all indebtedness on January 1. The 
following is a showing of members’ surplus for that period: January 1, 1888, 
$14,879; January 1, 1889, $36,311; January 1, 1890, $78,528; January 1, 
1891, $105,710; January 1, 1892, $140,796. 





MERE MENTION. 


—Water-works are contemplated at Provincetown, Mass. 

—The Standard Fire Lloyds of New York is the last one organized. 

—Phelps & McGowan of Oswego, N. Y., have dissolved partnership. 

—A new marine insurance company is said to be in process of formation at 
Detroit. 

—Elbert A. Pope, the missing insurance agent of Toledo, is said to have 
been seen in Detroit. 

—W. A. Lowell is the new secretary of the Travelers Preferred Accident 
Association of Chicago. 

—lt is stated that the Arkansas and Texas business of the Spring Garden 
of Philadelphia is for sale. 

—E. B. Pratt, an insurance man of Bellows Falls, Vt., has vanished with- 
out notifying his creditors. 

—Geo. Washington Warren, superintendent of agencies for the New York 
Life at Boston, died last week. 

—We acknowledge receipt of a copy of the Canadian preliminary insurance 
report, which has just been issued. 

—The Wisconsin Life Insurance Agents Association at its recent annual 
meeting elected officers as follows, President, Edward Ferguson ; vice-presi- 
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dents, W. W. Macomber and D. E. Murphy ; secretary, Charles Crooks ; 
treasurer, Harry S, Fuller. 

—R. P. Earhart, ex-Secretary of State (and ex-officio Supervisor of Insur- 
ance) for Oregon, died last week at Portland. 

—Part 1 of the Kentucky Insurance Report, relating to fire and marine in- 
surance is out, and as usual is very complete. 

—Wilson & Gillespie, a new insurance brokerage firm at Montreal, P. Q., 
is composed of Andrew A. Wilson and Peter Gillespie. 

—Policyholders in the New Hanover Mutual of Pennsylvania seek to 
enjoin the company from collecting unpaid assessments, 

—stockholders of the California Insurance Company have unanimously ap- 
proved the transfer of the business to the Firemans Fund, 

—June 14 is the date fixed for the annual convention of insurance commis- 
sioners, which will meet at the Capitol building, St. Paul, Minn. 

—A new rule of the United Fire of Manchester requires the original com- 
pany on a risk on which it writes to retain a line of at least $2500, 


—G. E. Ferry of Omaha, Neb,, general Western agent for the New Eng- 
land Mutual life, was recently thrown from a street car and badly injured. 


—Philip La Tourette, secretary of the retired Liberty of New York, will 
have charge of insurance of the American Cotton Oil Company after June 1. 


—The National Board of Fire Underwriters will pay $500 for the arrest 
and conviction of the incendiaries who have been operating at Bayonne, 
N. J. 

—An Oakland (Cal.) newspaper says that the Royal Exchange and the 
Firemans Fund were the companies which desired to gobble up the Oakland 
Home. 

—Mercer Otey, formerly connected with the California Insurance Com- 
pany, has been appointed inspector of agencies for the Southern of New 
Orleans. 

—The annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 
west will be held on September 23, 24 and 25 at the Grand Pacific Hotel, 
Chicago. 

—The New York Central Lloyds of Little Falls, N. Y., has begun busi- 
ness, writing chiefly on sprinkled manufacturing risks. J. W. Fitzgerald is 
attorney. 

—R. E. Strong and J. S. Schaffe have Sjoined forces at Louisville, Ky., 
and will represent the German-American, Firemans Fund and Milwaukee 
Mechanics. 

—The Savannah (Ga.) Board of Underwriters has reorganized, electing 
officers as follows: President, B. H. Smith, Jr.; secretary and treasurer, 
James L. Robertson. 

—The former assistant manager of the Niagara’s Western department, C, 
E. Van Voorhis, has transferred his allegiance to the Western department of 
the Connecticut Fire, 

—Pittsburgh rates have gone up and, in addition, it.is likely that physical 
conditions will soon be improved, owing to the agitation of the Underwriters 
Association of that city. 

—Electric lighting companies in Newark, N. J., have agreed to string their 
wires in accordance with the rules adopted by the national insurance and 
electric light associations. 

—Creditors of the dead Merchants and Manufacturers Mutual of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., are objecting to the alleged excessive expenses of the receiver 
in winding up the company’s affairs. 

—The governor’s signature has been affixed to the bill of the New York 
legislature providing against the inclusion of any policy fee or other charge 
in the premium stipulated in the policy. 

—The Atlanta Insurance Exchange has elected new officers. Their names 
are as follows: President, John A. Whitner; vice-president, John Albert 
Perdue ; secretary and treasurer, Jeff Pearce. 

—John@.. Blaikie, vice-president since organization of the North American 
Life of Toronto, has been elected to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
the late president, Hon. Alexander Mackenzie. 


—Col. Simeon Toby prints the following in the New Orleans Daily States, 
of which newspaper he is the insurance editor: ‘‘ We learn there are several 
Richmonds in the field for the appointment of assistant secretary, to super- 
vise the insurance business of the State. We are personally one of them ; we 
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wish all success, but hope a disappointment will not cause us to commit 
hori kari.” 

—At Norristown, a scheme is being agitated involving the consolidation of 
the Montgomery Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Company and the Nor- 
ristown Title, Trust aud Safe Deposit Company. 

— The American Casualty is being sued by J. W. Callaway of Little Rock, 
Ark., for $50,000 damages, and by the Union Guaranty and Trust Company, 
also of Little Rock, for $100,000 damages for alleged libel. 

—The question arises as to the authority of the Wisconsin Insurance De- 
partment to retain the $25,000 deposited with it for the security of the Ilekla’s 
policyholders, in case that company should demand its return, 

—A copy of an interesting paper on *‘ The Growth of Tariff Associations,” 
by Herbert Folger, has been received. This essay was read before the last 
annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the Pacific. 

—A. S. Childs, general agent of the New York Life in Vermont, was 
unanimously nominated for Secretary of State by the recent Vermont Demo- 
cratic State Convention. Mr. Childs, however, declined the honor. 

—New York fire insurance companies will recover the local taxes paid from 
1886 to 1890, it having been decided by the Court of Appeals that they were 
exempt under alaw which was passed and repealed in the respective years 
named. 

—A committee to confer with the Standard Mercantile Schedule committee 
has been appointed by the Underwriters Association of New York State. It 
consists of O, W. Palmer, Edward Cluff, C. L. Hedge. H. B. Smith and J. 
M. Carothers. 

—Extra census bulletin No. 17 on the insurance business of the United 
States has been issued. It gives statistics relating to the business in the States 
of Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. 

—The executor of the estate of James Sullivan of Pittsburgh sued Mrs. 
Wm. Shannon for $200 insurance money which she had collected on a policy 
carried on said Sullivan’s life without his knowledge. Judgment was given 
for the plaintiff. 

—A meeting of general and State agents of fire insurance companies op- 
erating in Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico, to be held on June 1, 1892, 
at the Windsor Hotel, Denver, Col., has been called for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a club. 

—On Saturday next the stockholders of the New Orleans Insurance Com- 
pany will vote on the question of continuing the company in business. The 
meeting for this purpose was called at the request of certain stockholders and 
not by the directors. 

—The Union Fire and Marine of Christchurch, N. Z., has been absorbed 
by the Alliance of London. The foriner company transacted marine insur- 
ance only, confining its business in this country to the Pacific coast, where it 
was represented by L. L. Bromwell. 

—A committee of underwriters recently appeared before the I.ockport (N. 
Y.) common council and requested that the fire wardens be compelled to prop- 
erly perform their duties, especially in regard to requiring the removal of in- 
flammable rubbish from business buildings. 

—The Rockland county (N. Y.) Board of Underwriters has elected officers 
as follows: A. M. Voorois, president ; H. H. House, vice-president ; D. A. 
Melvin of Haverstraw, secretary. Executive committee: W. J. Green, 
Nyack ; W. Parker Smith, Spring Valley; William Hutton, Nanuet. 

—The Suburban Tariff Association has promulgated a schedule of minimum 
rates for Westchester county, New York. Manufacturing risks written for 
longer term than one year must pay fro ra/a ; mercantile risks and dwellings 
may be written for three years for two and one-half annual rates, and for five 
years for four annual rates. 

—Seth Eggleston, special agent and adjuster of the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany, resigned that position May 1 to accepta similar one with the Burlington. 
Mr. Eggleston, prior to his affiliation with the Royal was for twelve years with 
the Burlington and received his insurance training in its service, so that he 
now reverts to his first love. 

—J. H. Robinson, vice-president and manager the Vermont Life dmsurance 
Company of Burlington, was in the city last week on his way South. Mr. 
Robinson was formerly connected with the Michigan Mutual, where he 
acquired an enviable reputation asa live, active manager. Having now assumed 
the business management of the Vermont Life he proposes to push that company 
to the front as rapidly as possible. His visit South is in the interests of the 
company and Southern agents will hear from him at an early day. He has a 
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good company behind him and it is a satisfaction to know that he proposes to 
infuse a grea’er degree of activity into its management than has heretofore 
characterized it. 

—The™ Pacific Insurance Union at its recent semi-annual election re- 
elected its old officers with the exception of vice-president. Wm. J. Dutton 
was electe« to the latter office. Vacancies on the executive committee were 
filled by the election of T. E. Pope, Paul M. Nippert, Geo. D. Dornin, Al- 
fred Stillman and E. P. Farnsworth. 

—Kansas City (Mo.) school buildings will not be insured in the future, as 
**the hoard has procured statistics showing that in the last ten years in Kan- 
sas City $25 000 has been paid out in insurance premiums, while the damage 
to buildings has been only $1500 in that time, leaving a net loss to the district 
through carrying insurance of $23,5Cco in ten years.” 

—The old officers of the Connecticut General Life were re-elected at the 
meeting of the new board of directors. Directors were elected at the annual 
meeting as follows: T. W. Russell, Leverett Brainard, R. E. Day, F. V. 
IIudson, J. B. Talcott, Charles Smith, Charles J. Cole, Melancthon Storrs, 
Franklin Chamberlin, William H. Post and P. H. Woodward. 

—The New York Accident Insurance Company, which was organized in 
1889 by Charles T. Hopper, last week decided to reinsure in the United 
States Mutual Accident Association. This step was taken, after careful con- 
sideration of the chances in the accident field, as being the best for the 
policyholders and the managers cf the company. The New York Accident 
was perfectly solvent, and will meet all its liabilities in full. In view, how- 
ever, of the numerous companies in the business and the narrow margin of 
profit in accident insurance, coupled with the requirements of the new law in 
New York State, it was thought best to transfer the members at once. 
Charles T. Hopper, the secretary of the company, will return to the United 
States Mutual Accident Association as assistant secretary. 

—The legislature of New Brunswick has passed an act under which all non- 
resident solicitors for any life insurance company or association doing life or 
endowment insurarce must pay $100 per year for the privilege of soliciting in 
the province. A penalty clause provides for a fine of $100 for the first day 
and $10 for each additional day any solicitor engages in business contrary to 
the terms of the act. Another act taxes fire insurance companies one per cent 
of the net premiums received and an additional tax of $100 annually to be 
paid by all companies not organized within the province ; foreign life and 
endowment assurance companies must pay $250 annually and native compa- 
nies $100. Accident and guarantee companies are taxed $25 annually and 
one-half of one per cent upon the premiums received annually in the province. 


—We have heretofore announced the death of General G. F. d’Utassy, 
general agent of the Phoenix of Hartford for Maryland, which took place at 
the hospital at Wilmington, Del., on Monday, May 2. It will be remembered 
that the gentleman was found suffocating in his bed in consequence of the 
escape of illuminating gas into his room. Where deaths have occurred in this 
manner there has generally attached to them a suspicion of suicide, and this 
was not wanting in the case of General d’Utassy, but a careful investigation 
made by the proprietors of the hotel, by his friends, by the coroner, and four 
physicians who were in attendance upon him, establish the fact beyond ques- 
tion that the escape of gas into his room was entirely accidental. When dis- 
covered he was still living and was removed to the hospital, where he survived 
from Saturday until Monday. The physicians who were in attendance upon 
him assert that had he left the gas escaping in his room at the time he retired 
for the night, his death would have occurred in a few hours and before his 
discovery in a senseless condition, It was demonstrated by his friends that a 
shutter from the window moving backward and forward would open the key 
of the gas jet, and this is doubtless what occurred during the night, thereby 
allowing the gas to escape. We have been shown a letter from a friend, 
giving in detail the particulars of the death and the unanimous statement of 
all who are familiar with the circumstances, that it was purely the result of 
accident and not premeditated. The intimation that the deceased committed 
suicide is an unnecessary cruelty inflicted upon his widow and his large circle 
of friends, 

AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER NOTES. 

—A Hill sprinkler recently saved the Estes building in Boston from destruction 
OY OT he installation of a sprinkler system is contemplated by Shepard, Norwell & 
Co., dry goods merchants at Boston, Mass. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
—Marshall J. Smith & Co., agents for the Orient of Hartford at New Orleans. 
—F. W. Ferguson, I.ouisville, Ky., special agent for the Norwich Union of Nor- 
wich, for Kentucky and Tennessee. 
—Samuel L. Adams, Durham, N. C., manager for the Brooklyn Life for Dis- 
trict of Columbia, North and South Carolina and Southern Virginia, 








